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ANSION ‘HOUSE CLASSICAL, “MATHE- 
MATICAL, and COM MERCIAL SCHOOL, Hammer- 
suTH, conducted by Mr. WM. WALKER.—At this Establish- 
mest Young Gentlemen are religiously and carefully trained in 
every branch of a liberal Educati domestic arran a 
ersnts for the health and happiness ofthe Pupils are such ast 
most ‘anxious parent must approve. The Premises are ory 
and admirably adapted ; the School-room large ; the 
Berm lofty and well venti ated: and he Play-ground 
yan acre in extent. Term d 
to Parents, of Pupils, and to Gentlemen vr by the 
felt he School is publicly examined at Midsummer and 








HE “GOVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, 
Soho-square. — Mrs. HINTON pongoetieliy informs the 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that she oo intro- 

tee y-respectable La: Ladies, properly qualified to fill every 

ent in Education. rs. H. is much accustomed to 

ion, mage! having resided ar years on the Continent, is 

ae with the Pranch. Italian, and German Languages.— 

Schools transferred and recommended in England and. on the 
Continent.—Letters must be free. 

FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 

R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 

Royal Academy at Munich, begs to inform the Nobility 

and Gentry (Architects particularly), that he continues, with a 

rable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 

vate Buildings i in the above manner, and in the different ancient 

and modern styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 

tch. Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

ly by letter to oe. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Re- 

gent's-park, London 





ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 26, HoLLes-street. 
For a Single geal, 4, 5, 10 Guineas’ per Annum. 
Fora Society, from 6 to 20 Guineas per Ann’ 
Any number cA a ers may join in the same Book Society 
subscription. e is made or Box or Catalogue, 
seewicid Collection aa its: of 25,000 Volumes, and EVERY i NEW 
WORK is added the day it issues from the press. 


HEAP BOOKS. ~=—» Bewwstes’s (Sir D.) Edin- 
bush 





Ato. 


2 vols. 4to. 
5 vols. 


2 vols. 


4to. 
calf, 


4 
poo 
w 
Reports. 294 
Lincoln's és 


BRISTOL CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS, 
T. KERSLAKE has just published Part L., for 
1844, of his CATALOGUE of his large Collection of 
Books, now selling at No. 3, PARK STREET, 
low prices — = cash. 








RISTOL, at the 


aried assemblage of Valuable, Scarce, 





acer TECTS. — NOTICE IS —— 
that the Trustees appointed by, S R JOHN 
SOANE on =~ S at the Museum, No. 3 Lincoln’ i! ‘-ttelds, 
on Monday, the 25th d day rf March, ee 
oon precisely, ‘ DISTRIBUT Eg THE DIVI DENDS. 
which shall have | during the preceding Year, from the 
sum of 5.0001. reduced 3/. per cent. Bank Annuities, invested by 
the late Sir John Soane, amongst distressed Architects, and the 
Widows and Children of deceased Architects left in destitute or 
circumstances. 

Forms of application may be had at the Museum, and must be 
filled up and delivered there on or before Saturday, the 16th of 
March, after which day no application can be received. 

SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
RAWING CLASSES, under the Sanction of 
the Committee of Council on Education. 
Director, Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSES for MODEL-DRAWING and 
PERSPECTIVE, and for he uot of the HUMAN FIGURE 
on the Method of M. DUP 


The Courses for the Half-year en ending 3ist July, 1844, will com- 
mence in the second week in March. 

rticulars may be obtained by application at the Drawing 
nce 13}, Maddox-street, Hanover-square, any Evening, 

pt Saturday, from 6 to 10; and on Mondays and Thursdays, 


ART: UNION of LONDON.— 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross. Established 1837. 
The LISTS for the current ear CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 30th “ MA hag ar: rivet A Sabscrbee Picture by C. 
erwing, rom the Picture by 
Sunfield, THE CASTLE OF isGuitay and, in addition 
to this, a wit od Twenty-two signs in Outline, made for 
the fae cectety be H. C. Selous, and engraved by Mr. Henry 
e Betting: are now finished, and may be seen at the 
Of, They will be delivered immediately after the distribu- 
prizes. 
GEORGE GODWIN, v; a S. F.S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, FS *} Hon. Sees. 


HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. —Nearly ready, 

a New Edition, oblong folio, Edited by the epeneey 

Secretaries of the Art-Union of London.—M. M. Holloway, 
Bedford-street. 


HE PENINSULAR HAEROES. 
HENRY GRAVES ond COMPANY, 
Publishers to the Queen, 6, Pall Mall, beg to inform the Public, 
that the newly-elected metas Acapemician, J. P. Knicut, 
be has just com jeted » is aren at work of the auembly of 
Pe EROES OF THE PENINSU 

atthe “ United Service ub” discussing the 45 os the Battle 
of Vittoria. containing oon admirable whole length Portraits, 
from the life, of Sir G. Murray, the Duke of Beaufort, Sir Lowry 
Cole, Lord Lynedoch, Sir John Macdonald, Viscount _——" 

mere, Sir William Anson. Lord Keane, M ajor-Gen. m. 
Lord‘ Cathcart, Sir R. Arbuthnot, Marquis Tweeddale, sv + 
cules Pakenham. Lord Aylmer, Sir T Bradford, Marquis of 
nderry, Colonel Nickle, Sir James Barnes, Viscount Beres- 
ford. Si — General L’Estrange, General Hare, Sir 
Villian, Lumley, General Lambert, Sir William Macbean, Sir 
P. Smith, Sir ©. Colville, and other distinguished Officers, who 
figured in the Campaigns of Spain and Portu ugal, none of which 
were present at the Battle of Waterloo, and consequently do 
bot attend the iptoree Senqnet 5 and the Public are cautioned 
not to mistake Mr. K: the *s magnilicent Work for any other 
ure connected with the Battle of Waterloo, as the same cha- 
Tacters are not 














urtraye 

Work oF Set, so eminently displaying the gre 
Knight, R.A., will shortly be exhibited oetee 
Co. Pall Mal sor wicxkers ONLY) at the Gallery of Messrs. Graves & 


FuectRicar, and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 

APPARATUS, CAMERAS, MICROSCOPES, faa by per- 

of oe inventor, Mr. Longbottom’s OPAQUE MICRO- 

sold, with all ether kinds of Philosophical 

fpraratus TTA AW. COLLINS, Philose hical Instrument Maker, 

it the Hall Manufactures, Royal Polytechnic Institution, 305, 
erent-street, | —tkent-street, London 


| Sal SECOND- HAND BOOKS.— 
aa  HEARL'S CATALOGUE, Part XXL., is just published, 
pao gratis and Postage free. at any part of the K King- 








It 
Curious, Useful, “nd. Chea nets LLANEOUS BOOKS, in- 
cluding ARCHITECTURE, BOTANY, &c. &c. selec Collections 
ere ciapat (tapaton Con Gta 
other Ancient an nguages; also o' - 
TICS and MECHANICAL SCIENC Ck. 
Amon oo Contents will be foand—LAUD'S SCOTCH LI- 
and the reprint of it 1712, 8vo.—COXE'S MARL- 
BOROUGH... Aust ah axe of SPA aN San Giunta 


RLA 
ORN 
— LLERY_MO OZ oe ag arranged b: Fiorillo, in 
and in Part «MSS. 40 v O 
by GEO. CHAPMAN, Cc, MARLOW, B. JONSON, &c., with Sir 
J. DAVIS'S Kpiar ams—SCOTT’S SWIFT, 19vols.—HAC SKETT'S 
ie, ot WIL AMS kh te THESAURUS—LYE'S DIC- 
ARY — fies WEL‘ TESTAMENT, 1567 — YOUNG'S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY —and a sprinkling of Black Letter 


ISS., & 
CATALOGUES of othes er portions of T. Kerslake’s Steck will 
ppear during the yeai ew copies may still be bad of Part 8, 
1843, (FOREIGN BOOKS) and of Part 7 (CLASSICAL). 
Any of the above will be sent, franked, to any Gentleman 
wishing to see them 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


( NONCHOLOGY. — Lovett REEVE re- 

spectfully to remind his Conchological Friends that he 
has an extensive assortment of SHELLS on sale, including many 
species of great rarity and interest. Gentlemen residing in the 
country may have specimens forwarded to any amount, nam 
and priced, to examine and select from at leisure. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA.—On the Ist of 
March will be published, No. 14, price 10s. coloured, containing 
eight large quarto plates of Shells, including Index to the genus 
I accompanied with a critical re sis of the species re- 
jecte 

The author and publisher of the ia Iconica’ begs 
to announce, that in order to meet ibs wishes of many Gentle- 
men who have been deterred, from its voluminous character, 
taking the above work from the beginning, he intends to publish 
the Genera in separate and complete monographs. The follow- 
ing 2 are now ready for delivery oa, 47 plates, 383 figures, 

; Crassatella, 3 plates, 23 figures, 4s. ; Poctunoutee, 9 plates, 

or jn 12s.; Pollicipes, 1 plate, 8 "fenton, ls. 6d. ; Phorus, 2 

plates, 10 figures. 3s.; Cardita, 9 plates, 74 figures, 12s. ~~ 
nula, 5 plates, 49 figures, 78.3 , Cunmionrdis 2 plates, 14 figures, . 

Harpa, 4 plates, 23 figures, The following Genera are pub- 
lishing, or prepares for sublication :—Pleurotoma, Arca, Corbula, 

Semeneene. ” Thien Ranella, s and Cardium. Ki 
8, King 
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Lovell 1 Reev 
William-street, West Strand. 








Sale by Auction. 
ScanneetrS PLATES TO A 32mMo. COMMON PRAYER- 
OOK, BOOKS IN QUIRES, &c. 
Mr. L. A. L EWIs will SELL, at We flogee. 125, Fleet-street, on 
FRIDAY, March 1, and SATUR Y, March 2, including 


HE STEREOTYPE PLATES to Stebbing’s 


Common Prayer and Psalms, 32mo.—A feet | Tiate. with 
six subjects illustrative of ditto—1,428 Proper Less: 32mo.— 
700 vols. of Daly's Classics—230 sg ainote, 2 vals. “Shae. —100 
Cook’s Voyages, 12mo.—200 Comm mic ‘Album—3i2 Joke upon Joke— 
416 Byron’s Giaour, &c,—290 Finne it Lectures on the Revivals 
of Religion, 8vo.—50 Vegetable Cookery—A quantity of Valpy's 
mily {Liassical Library—Leigh's Gui e Books— Miscellaneous 

Books, 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
p Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES. Lovin large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in § the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the 
for the sale of the owes description of Articles, or or anythin 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings— Bronze, an 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique aos Rustic Hiruitues Chinese 
Articles—London and Pa x! Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheflield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Deswing.coom, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste a 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published A. with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or yet ail, — ing the very best 
—- fer advertising such g ‘u 
ency for any my tion of Manufactures or Goods + ~ eee 
full solicited, and to which every attention will be giv 
Auction Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles va! any description are solicit 
eee, Eis oe EES," enkesliee fieespualaes.co apetion- 
ion to r. Jo r, jer, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden q HOWE, LEONARD & CO, 








FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and PEGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
py yy td diy ming of BR 
ata usiness = 
TiSH and FOREIGN PATENTS. Preperation of specific 
ond = 1 re care, economy, 
REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of bho fa whether in Metal or 
other ey ae in the three ningcowpe for 
3 years at a small Designs mi 
stered under the | Att b band 6 Vict 
Le eet pt with full particulars as to the course to be 
Bet ued, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
tors ms Patent or the Des — o> Aye be pes + upon 
r, to Mr. 


rsonall b: 
i Hy Ferny reoln's tam felds, Le Louden. and 


EST of LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
oa & Sees anes ee aenite ee Par tiament 
an rompton rated by Act of Parliamen 
and Consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London in - 
CHARGES. 

Private Family Grave in Forpetaity 
Interment in ae Vault - 
tto, & Childre 

t South-west Catacombs" 
Ditto, for Childre: oo 
Ditto, in other Catacombs, from 10 Guineas to 
Single Interments in Graves, from One to Four 

o'clock, including all Fees .. 0 
For other information respecting Ground for ‘Vaults, Brick 
Graves, Monuments, &c., apply. at or aes, o~ Piccadilly, 
between the hours of Ten a ive o'clock. 
A portion of the Gress i$ uncon: 
of persons not of the Established Church, Ly A. ne inherent 
bring their own walnleter. 


maaan. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 


folnforms he Nobility and Gentry, that the: 
ENGRAVE ¥ ENVASPHING € in their best mannee—wtth the 
2 6 3 rm { 100 cards, 2s. 6d. pupocimens of 
from a most fashionable assortmen' 
Egyptian Hall, "Piccadilly. and 122, 
ate-ctrees Within ; or sent on applic son = distance 
Superfine letter papers, 27s., -, 188., 178.5 
£ reams) note ditto, 18:., is. oa . 88., 68. 
and 4s. ‘per’ ream. Either e above pers m stam) 
with a coronet, crest, or initials: for the additional charge of 5s, 
perream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very la: 
partionleriy ada sents, as most of their articles | may 
e procured either plain or of the most costly de: 
braces every article of elegant and decorative atatione suitable 
for the bou ple, drawi' -rpom, or_countin 
on are also agents for B. Ede’s so and ¢ sup- 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government pelsée. 


G Marl c 
M188 sTRICKEAND'S "TIVES 


QUEENS “OF ENGLAND. 
ene Ne ow sad Revisan Barrios 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound 
L D P ORT 


$ 























crest, 6s.; withou 
the above mar be 
at their esta lishmenta, 
Bisho: 








IN EUROPE, ASIA, a8 gees 


By yt NA 
Author of ‘Seetes ae ie Lands,’ &c. 
aie 

NARRATIVE of the TATE Cea tows ag rd 
io SEER ANIET AN upéee GENERAL POLLOCK. Lom, 
JOSEPH GREENWOOD, of H.M., 3ist Regiment. 1 
8vo. with Westretions 

Henry Colburn, Fenseter, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


demy 8vo. price 3s. sewed. 


THEA! AFFAIRS 0 of SCINDE; being an Analysis 


to Par' the Proprietors 
of East India hy with an Exposition of the Connexion of the 
Bri aa with that 
N EAST INDIA PROPRIETOR: 
Leste Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


yn Wednesday next will be published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No, 80, 
for MARCH. 


_ Contents. | 
FPakeepcerion C Criticism and Acting: Macbeth. 
Knight's 's Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 
Straffo 
The Land Tax. 
Niebehr and the Classical Museum. 
can Monum 
British Mission te. Sho 
Promotion of Architecture (with Wipstontions. ) 
fer! Sosneer see the stat ee bd vont 
Postscript and New feat 
Gomeel Clarke, 13, Pail’ Mall East. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE ¢ a A 











be An 








Price Half-a. 
AINSWORTH’ 3 MAGAZINE. 
The MARCH Number will contain— 

THE COURT OF Sig oa ANNE, 

w. HARRISON AINSWORT 


SAINT a or, orEe 
Book the Fist: Chaps. XI, X11, XUIL. XIV. "XV. and XVI. 
With Hsirations on ao by as yo ank. 

AJ fH m Mount H 

Ar ne the civernoel Merchant. By _ By 2 kite. Dr. Magino, 

The Giant's *s To Br J ‘John Orearord. 
Ghost.” By Uncle Sam. 





hen to dy off. ‘By man Blanchard. 
Ge Ceeeotien. By W, Fr Francis power 
peers. e pymen: » 
The Nun and the b a sy Miss Sights 
The Death of the Pau ae oe. ‘Mins cs oy Toulmin, 








fons by a tion to No. Rpsesit-court, Brydges-street, 
Part of ’ » OF it will be found appended to the Monthly 
Atheneum, Magazines and Reviews to complete sets. 
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On Jan, 20, 1844, was published, in imperial 8vo. price, in patent 
bi ie EG 
HE ATLAS, 


c OLLEG E 
FO Kp a AND FAMILIES; 

Consisting of Tuirty Lance Maps, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, and coloured, with Comparative Scales (a novel and 
valuable Pestyee). an Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and 
ngitudes of upwards of 25,000 places, with the Number of the 
ap in which each isto be found. The Proprietor feels assured 
that the public judgment of this work will be, that it is the best 

heapest Atlas of Modern Geography ever produced. The 
scale of the m aps. the copiousness and accuracy of the geogra- 
Phical informa on. the distinctness and beauty of the engraving, 
and the highly valuable Consulting Index, al oath’ = da to make 

a desideratum to the library of every respectable family, and 
girecially calculated for educational purposes in Colleges and 


Be particular in ordering the ‘CoLLece esse,’ published by 
James GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row, London 
HAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Works for Use in Sehools and for Private Instruction ; 
written according to the most advanced views of Education. 


Already issued, all strongly bound in coloured cloth: 











Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age ee 6s. Sd. 
Infant erontne From Two to Six Years or Age .«- 2s. Od. 
First Book of Reading ee er 
Second Book of Readin * * ee ee Os. 3d. 
Simple Lessons in Rea ane oo os oo ee Os. 10d. 
Rudiments of Knowl ee a o ee Os. 10d. 
Introduction to the Sciences eo oe oe = se Odd. 
The Moral Class-Book ee ee ee ee |e 
Introduction * Arithmetic . om - eo «Is. Od, 
A meqqeegaes ical Prime eo os Os. 8d. 
Text- F Geography | for England . e+ Os, 10d. 
Introduction to Eoqnee Composition «+ co 60 eon O. 
<nglish Grammar, Two Parts, each o a ls, 6d. 
Exercises = Etymology oo or oe ee 28. Od. 
‘irst rawing a om oe or o ls. 6d. 
econd Book of Drawing om eo oo co Bh 
Animal Physiol . a om a oo Is. 9d. 
Vegetable hysio ology oe oo ee ee oo Is. Od. 
ology o om o- «48. Odd. 
dime iz istry a o om oe 2s. 6d. 
Natural Philosophy, First Book ee oo ee «=O, 10d. 
Natural Philosophy, Second Book eo eo = ew OS. 10d.~- 
Natural Philosophy, Third Book es 08, 10d, 
Elements of Algebra, Two Parts,each .«- «+ + 2%. 
Key to Algebra 











y 2s 
Elements of Plain Geometry, } Pie complete, by {x 
soli =| 1 Muthema Geometry Playfair and Bell. (2s 

ae ical hematics, Two Parts, eac o 48. 
resent State of the British Empire oe 28. 
History of the English L and | oo 28. 
Fxinciples of mocution ee oo oe eo 3s. 
History reec ee eo 38. Od. 
Exemplary and Fustrnctive Biography - eo ee 2s. 9d. 


CHAMBERS’S SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 
Maps of England, focland. Scotland, Europe, Asia, Palestine, 
rth America, America, Africa, and the Hemispheres ; 
each measuring 5 feet Sinches in length by 4 feet 10 inches in 
breadth. Price, coloured on cloth, with rollers, 14s. each. 
The Fiemlerbores tes Gnclading Ast Astronomical Diagrams), 2ls. 
Published hambers, Edinburgh; W. rr & 
. London ; a he Curry, Jun. & Co. Dublin* and sold by all 











The following Perietion) Works for Marcu, 1844, will be 
lished by RLES KNIGHT & Co 
LD ENGLAND. Part IV., with a ‘Coloured 
Engr: raving. Price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers at 3d., with the Coloured Engraving as a Pell recat 
tary Number, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part Il. with a 
Coloured Map, price 1s. 6d. Published also i in Weekly Numbers 
at 3d.; with the Coloured Map, and a sheet of letter-press, de- 
scriptive of the Geography of t e Holy Land as a Supplementary 

mber, price 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXXVII. of the New 
Series, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or Georce IIl., Part XXXVIII., super-royal 8vo. 
price 2s., completing the Work. 

LONDON, Part XXXVL, price Is. 6d., completing the 
Work. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XV., pricels. Published alsoin Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 

LIBRARY for the TIMES. Monthly =m 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. By C. Mac Faruang. Vol. 
price 2s, 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 





RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
COMPLETED WORKS, 
On the Ist Janu 1844, these Works commenced to be re- 
ipenes in Monthly 


OR SECTIONS, OF 


olumes, = pee mY so as to enable new 
ribers, with’ avery m te periodical outlay, to become 
possessed, within es short ported, of books which are paiversaty 
soknowite ed to be the best foundation whieh vate library. All 
ts of their proper Somneeee. | which too often apply to 

large per ‘Deriodical works, are now set a 
Monthly Re-issue will be as = all the Volumes or 
Sections being strongly and elegantly sewed in a novel style:— 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. A Monthly A ag at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 27 Volumes, in March, 1 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Ist Series. A "Monthly 
pA manag at Four Shillings. Completed, in 9 Volumes, in Oc- 
r, 1 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, and the HISTORY OF THE 
qEwe (including the Natural’ History of the Holy Land). 

onthly Section, includi ay, tee ofeach Work, at Six Snilt 
lings. ‘ompleted, i in 12 ly Parts, in December, 1 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE, in- 
cluding the Biogra ery, Mon pty, See tion, at Six Shillings. 
Completed, in 21 an ey Parts, in September, 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, to the 
conclusion of the reign of George II. A Monthly Bootion, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 15 Monthly Parts, in March, 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, during 


th f G III. A Monthly Section, ae . 
Se reign of Ce onthly Parts, in Becember c ik x Shill -_ 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reign of George III. Vol. 1V., super-royal 8vo., in cloth boards, 
Wie e 20s. This Volume “completes the Work. The previous 

lumes may be had, price 20s. each. 

LONDON. Vol. VL, price 10s. 6d. This Volume com- 
Ba price the Work. Any of the preceding Volumes may still be 


MESSRS. COCKS’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EW MILITARY EUStC_Die Elfen, 


Br . Dalkeith, and 
Dublin Waltucs all o Labitzky. By ap "Deutsche Lust, 
Hommage 4 la Reine, Freuden Grisse, Londoner Saison, wuats 
Plants Waltzes. By Lanner: Die Kosenden and Petersbou 
Waltzes; each set 10s, 6d, and 12s., and 100 sets of Quadrilles by 
Muasard, each 7s. 6d. 


we, 
H 





Wu 

.NEW ROYAL VALSES.—At the grand banquets and balls 2 adh 
iven to her Most Gragions Majesty and his Koyal Highness | lished 
ince Albert, by the Dukes of Devonshire and aoe, the | graph. 


following gems were performed, st? elicited the marked appro- 


Messrs, Hering & 


“He that is without sin <a o e.. t 
stone at her.’ ioieclag win —e =: 


Petal, 80. 5 Proofs on India paper, 16s.; Proofs before Letten, 





blished ~ hi niet finished E 
i et the avery tis, ee mt 
E WOMAN TAKEN IN A 


Size, 144 by 17} inches high. 


srs. H. & R. beg to state that the above En: 
with the canetion of the Proprietors of the Pars tat 
137, Regent-street. 





bation of the illustrious guests—Die Elfen and Homage to the 
British Nation, Waltzes by Labitzk ane Walzer, by 
Lanner. Die Tanzmeister and Deutsche Lust Walzer. by Strauss. 
The Valse and Quadrilles from La Peri, by Burgm uller. Piano, 
each, 3s.; ditto Duets, each 4s.; ditto Military Band and Or- 
chestra. Her Majesty and Prince Albert took a part in “ Die 
Elfen Walze: Cra 

NEW VALSES by JOSEPH LABITZKY.— At the Grand 
Bangget given at Frogmore, by 5 R.H. the. Duchess of Kent, to 
her Most Gracious Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Alber*, and her 
illustrious guests, were performed by Mr. Waddell’s Band, the 
Dalkeith Palace Walzer, the Percy, or London peseon Pattee 


and Heizer Sinn Polka; and Musard’s Quadrilles, Fille du h 
égiment. Also, by that Gottasuiche composer, tabitesy. rcha 
uro-Walzer, Die Elfen, Prince Albert's, Prince Edwa' umes. 


Dublin, Lilien, Jasmin, Sutherland, Catharinen,’ Bronislaus, Moral 


Lucian, Tremolo, Die Fashionablen, New Aurora, Jubal Klange, 
Leinates Klange, , Venitianer, Anden- 
ken, Marien, aL. to the British Nation, the Fairy, and the 
Brandhofen. Pane, solo, each 3s.; duets, each 4s. ; orchestra, 
58.3; military band, 12s. 

N essrs. Labitzky, Lanner, and Strauss have signed a 
legal contract for a term of years, to compose only, so far as re- | in adv 
gr the United Kinetom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 

ritish possessions, for Messrs. R. Cocks & Co.; thus no other 





HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL 

in Weekly 

Monthly Parts. 

Eightpence- astipenny. 
MBERS 


JouRNAL is now presented ina | Tou 
handsome imperial octavo size, 
and a new series commenced: 

thus offering a favourable op- 
portunity for subscribing to the 
work without the necessity of 


presented in_its 


‘opular Information on 
ence, Notices of Inventions and 
*,* A Stamped Edition is issued for transmission, Post F 
price Twopence Ha 
part of 
‘5 





NEW SERIES OF 


Numbers, price Three-half, 
Four Numbers, Seven-pence ; Five Numbes 


Discoveries. yt tats 

rs at hoi ome id abroad, 
Tales, Biographic Sketchen 
remarkable or exem 
dividuals, Poetry and Ane. 
dotes, besides papers of Tis 
cellaneous and e 
kind—treated in a ¢ 
considenste, and candid spiri, 
and addressing itself to the 
whole sateliostnal nature of its 
readers, 


EpINBURGH 


sing the previous vo- 
The matters usually 

pases are— 

and Familiar Essays, 


Sci- 





lfpenny; or the same sent weekly to a4 
the British Dominions on receiving a quarter's payment 


Orr & Co. Amen Corner, London; and sold by qj 
tiers and Newsvenders. 





Wm 
publisher can possibly print any of their future works. Bookse 

*.* Caution—The whole of the above works are copyright. L 

TO FLUTE PLAYERS. — ian 's Essay (or Instruction 
Book), for the Bohm Flute, 10s. ; Drouet’s Method, 15s. ; 
Dressler's 8 ditto, 9s.; Berbiguier’s ditto, 12s.; and 500 works for 

e 

TO VIOLIN pad ERS.—Rode, Baillot, and Kreutzer’s me- 
thod, 10s. ndix to ditto, 8s.; and Spohr’s Great School, 
by John hehe ech 1e only complete conrh. 318. 6d.; and 500 other 
works for the Violin. 

VIOLONCELLO MUSIC. —Baillot, Levasseur, and Catel’s 
method, dedicated to Lindley, 12s. ; Appendix to ditto, 6s +; and 
500 other works for the Violoncello. 

TO OCRGANISTS. -— Rinck’s Great School, edited by John 
Bishop, Warren's Eas Futee, 4s.; Appendix to ditto, 3s 
— ton’ 's Catechism for itto, 3s. ; and 500 other works for the 

rga 

or OR THE GUITAR.—Sor's method, 12s.; Derwort’s ditto, 
s. 6d. ; Niiske’s ditto, 4s. ; Carulli’s ditto, 4s. 

yi MUSIC. — All the Symphonies and Overtures by 
Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, Weber, Auber, Winter, &c.; 200 sets, 
at various prices. 

MODERN TUTORS.—Twenty-five, for all Instruments, from 

. and upwards. 

TO PIANISTS. —Czerny’s Royal School, dedicated be com- 
mand to the Queen, 3 large vols., each 31s. 6d. ; His Piano Primer, 
avery easy tutor, 9s. 5 Supplement to ditto (100 exercises), ag pa 
His Letters for Pianists, 4s.; Ditto for Thorough Bass 
ame s Tutor, with 37 Airs and Preludes fingered bye Geeray, 


“ro MUROEL STUDENTS. — Albrechtsberger (Master of 
Beethoven)—all his Theoretical Works, in 2 thick vols. 8vo., 
translated by A. mettle. Esq., a ; Cherubini’s ditto, translated 
by Hamilton, 2 vols. 31s. 6d. Hamilton’s Catechisms of 
Music, 2s. and 3s. each; and his fideeney of 2,500 Terms (the 
thirtieth thousand), price only Is. 


NEW MUSIC (gratia), rate Menchgate and sabloners. y lag | 
gs, is Pablished, inl ards of 300 Part I 
o.’s GE WERAL CAT rALOG Uber NEW MUSIC. 
Ris Catalogue * so rich that no musical person ought to be 
without it. To be had of the publishers, 20, Princes-street, 
a London. 

N.B. Now ready, gratis, and postage free, First Appendix to 
the above splendi id Catalogue. All orders, with a remittance, 
will receive immediate attention. 
Observe—The above may be had of all Music-sellers and Book- 
sellers in the British dominions. 
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end of 
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more to be depend 
ber of authorities quoted, than those that have none. 


EMENTARY GREEK WORKS 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND Hee 


RGE DUNBAR, A.M. 


By GEO S.E. 
Professor of Greek in the University b Edinburgh, 


1. 
ay AS... published, a Second Edition, much enla: 


ice 
ed to 31s. 6d. cloth, or 34s. bound in calf, - 


A Greek-English and English- Greek Lexicon, with 
an Appendix, containing Terms of Botany, Mineralogy, Natunl 
History, &c., as used b 

In this edition, the new matter is placed as ADDENDA at the 


y the Greek Classical writers. 


the first Part. It consists of various additional remarks 


on important terms, and Explanations of a number of Words 
from the Greek Classic authors, and also from the New Testa. 


with Observations on the meaning of several Passages 

emed to require elucidation. The English and Grek 

much more copious than any that has ever yet appeared, and 
Pm poy in Greek composition, from the num 


Il. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


Extracts from Greek Authors, for the Use of 
Schools and Junior Students at the Universities. 
Notes, and a Greek and English Lexicon. 


With copious 


Ill. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 


Greek Prosody, containing Rules for the Struc- 


lambic, Trochaic, Anapestic. and Dactylic Verse. With 


Two Dissertations,—l. On_ the Versmention of Homer, and the 
use of the Digamma in his Poems;— 


. On Metrical Time in 
, Trochaic, and Anapestic — 


Iv. 
Lately published, price 3s. 6d. 


Introductory Exercises on the Greek Language. 


Lately published, price 2s. 
Attempt to Ascertain the Positions of the 


Athenian Lines and the Syracusan Defences, as described by 
Thucydides in Books VI. and VII. of his History. 

Printed for Mecieshiae, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





By MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MA 
THE 


Contents of No. Ul. for the 1st of ‘March. | 


1, Secret History of Tractarianism, No. 3—Mr. Young's 
Protestantism or Popery. 
. The Hermit’s Legend. 


1. 
3. Popery and Protestantism in Ireland. 2. No 
4. Apostolical Succession. 3. 
5. Attempted Revival of Conventual Institutions—Mr. | 4, 
Maitland’s “* Dark Ages.” 5. 
6. The Lay Address, the Chancellor's Answer, and the De- 6. 
claration of the Clergy. 7. Pa 
7. Hope to the Poor. 8. 


8. Religious Philosophy. 

9. Romanist’'s Claims and Literature. 

10. The Plan and Satengunant of a Church. 
11, The Sabbath. 


To which are added, 11. Da 


Reviews of numerous New Works. 





Cc 


Takes a high stand. "—Oxford Herald. 





0s. ach. 
digate-street, Fe bruary 20, 1844, 


NEW AND ANTI-TRACTARIAN PERIODICAL, 


Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


RSHALL & CO. 


CHRISTIAN’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW; 
A Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Li 


iterary Record and Miscellany. 


eee 


" Nos. I. and IL. for January and February, 


Contain (inter alia) Papers on the following important 


‘opics;— 


Secret History of Tractarianism, Nos. 1. and 2 


bility (from the Italian of Dante). 


Divine Sanctions of the Reformation. 
The Eucharist, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Lay-Clerical Agency. 

Present State of the Church. 


pistic and Tractarian Journatism, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Lays of the Wind, an Ode. 

9. Religious Philosophy ; or, a Statement of the Differences 
between the Philosophy of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
ridge, in Relation to Church and State. 

10. The Peace Society and Defensive War. 


nte. 


12. Decline of Classical Scholarship in the English Univer 


sities. 
Important Correspondence. With numerous Critieal Articles relating to Philology, 
Monthly Register. Patristic Divinity, Modern Poetry, Modern Contre 
Editorial Retrospect. versy, Traditions, Science, and General Literature 


orrespondence, and Monthly Register. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* Full of promise.”—Cambridge Advertiser. 
** Wages internecine war with the Tractarians.”—Literary Gazette. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received until Tuesday Moning nent, Wy 4 MITCHELL, Advertisement Agent, Red Lign-coutl 
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HOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Anp COMIC MISCELLANY. 
Orders for the MARCH NUMBER should be given zARLY to any Bookseller. 
Office, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 





NEW PLAN for READING and BOOK SOCIETIES. 


Now ready, gratis and post free, 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING AND 
BOOK SOCIETIES, 


In every part of the United Kingdom, on a New and Improved Plan. 


This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced Postage, Railroads, and Steam Veasels, will extend the 
accommodations of one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the most distant parts of the Empire, sent gratis and 

free, to orders addressed Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, British and Foreign Library, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, London. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


CHATSWORTH; 
OR, THE ROMANCE OF A WEEK. 


Edited by R. PLUMER WARD, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &c. 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





On the 5th March will be published, and ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8yo. price 24s. cloth, 


A NEW 


SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Containing Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of Literary and other Eminent 
Characters of the Present Time. 


Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Orion,’ ‘ Gregory the Seventh,’ &c, &c. 


The volumes will be illustrated with Engravings on steel, from new and original portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Talfourd, Browning, Southwood Smith, and Miss Martineau. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND 
harles Dickens, Lord Ashley, Dr. Southwood Smith, Sir E. L. Bulwer, Alfred Tennyson, Sheridan Knowles, Mr. Macready, 
Thomas Ingoldsby, W. H. Ainsworth, T. B. Macaulay, G. P. R. James, Mrs. Gore, Captain Marryat, Mrs. Trollope, Walter 
Savage Landor, William and Mary Howitt, Thomas Hood, Theodore Hook, Harriet Martineau, Mrs, Jameson, Dr. Pusey, 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Mrs. Norton, Miss E. B. Barrett, Rev. Sydney Smith, A. Fonblanque, Douglas Jerrold, W. Words- 
worth, Leigh Hunt, Robert Browning, J. W. Marston, Mrs. Shelley, Thomas Carlyle, Rev. Robert Montgomery, The 
London Charivari, &c. &e. 

London: SmrirnH, ErpER & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





In imperial folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price Eight Guineas, 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 
GENERAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CONSTRUCTED FROM THE MOST RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


By ALEXANDER K. JOHNSTON, F.R.GS., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Honorary Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin. 





THE PHYSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


By DR. HEINRICH BERGHAUS, 
Professor of Geography in Berlin; and 


DR. GUSTAF KOMBST, F.R.N.S.C. M.HLS.P.S. 


In this Atlas new geographical delineation has been applied to Scotland, and many other countries of Europe ; and 
also to the Maps of Asia, but more particularly in the case of those relating to Turkey, Affghanistan, and the western 
parts of India, China, and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. In delineating Africa, advantage has been taken of the 
recent survey of the Red Sea—the researches of Rippell and others in Abyssinia—the exploration of the Niger, &c. In 
America will be found embodied the discoveries of Simpson on the North Coast, Schomburgk in Guiana; as well as the 
late divisions of the States of South America, the new territories of Wisconsin and lowa, the boundary treaty of 1842, and 
the new country of Texas. On the continent of Australia, besides many other recent discoveries, Australia Felix and 
Gipps' Land are introduced. And in accordance with the most recent intelligence, the Island of Tasmania is engraved 
according to the new partition; New Zealand given as a British colony ; and several interesting Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean,—for the first time laid down in a British Atlas. 

. ut in addition to the element of correctness indispensable to all who, from taste or profession, are led to cultivate 
ie study of Geography, the Maps in the NaTionaL ATLAS comprise a vast amount of information connected with history, 
oe antiquities, statistics, and geographical etymology,—all which have, from certain peculiarities in artistic execu- 
ion, been introduced, without any sacrifice of the distinctness necessary for convenient consultation on points directly 
connected with Geography 
of Pm nag * characteristic to which the Proprietors particularly solicit public notice, consists in the entire appropriation 
— - - aps to the illustration of general science. The vast utility of Mapping as a vehicle for enumerating the 
pow 0! P laces, as well as of exhibiting their relative positions, has been universally appreciated; but the extension 
The oo y Physical Philosophy, has, in rapidity and copiousness of expression, proved even still more successful. 
hn las of P hysical Geography, constructed by Professor Berghaus of Berlin, contains graphic representations of the 
mina ‘Det discoveries and experiments connected with every department of material nature, and conveys to the 

» by simple visual inspection, more information than the perusal of hundreds of volumes could communicate in many 
-avonding: new field in science and Art being thus developed, it will be at once perceived that no Atlas worthy of intelligent 
Fs 5 he the present day, could restrict its pages to the illustration of Geography, as the term has hitherto been popularly 
of ~_ ed. Accordingly, arrangements were made with Professor Berghaus for the re-publication in the National Atlas 
ori - ~ ya of his great work ; and four Maps were introduced, which, in his own opinion, “ differ from those in the 
ian yerman: edition in being larger and more complete.” In this country the selection has been represented as ‘* em- 
of th 8, ln conjunction with the memoirs which accompany them, a very considerable part of the whole physical theory 

earth, as ascertained by the most recent discoveries and rectifications.” 


Edinburgh: JOHN JOHNSTONE, and W. & A. K. JOHNSTON. Glasgow: JAMES LUMSDEN & SON, and R. WEIR. 
London ; KIN, WALL & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. ; W. SMITH; and R. GROOMBRIDGE; 
Dublin; JOHN CUMMING. 





STANDARD WORKS. 


1. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 32s. cloth, with a large Map by Arrow- 
smith, and illustrated with Plates, 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON 


HE IONIAN ISLANDS and MALTA, with 

some Remarks on Constantinople and Turkey; and on 

the opstem of Quarantine, as at present conducted. By JOHN 

St Ty ne F.R.SS, L, & E., Inspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals, L. R. 


2. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Chinese Map of the Empire, price 24s. 
HINA OPENED; a complete display of the 
History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Religion. Commerce, 
&c. of the Chinese. By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF, 
Interpreter to the Chinese Expedition. 


3. 
In 2 thick vols. demy 8vo. with aqmevens Illustrations, price 
34s. 


34s. cloth. 

HE MODERN HISTORY and CONDITION 

J of EGYPT: its Climate, Diseases, and Capabilities ; exhi- 
bited in a Personal Narrative of Travels in that Country, with 
an Account of the Proceedings of Mabomu:> Ali Pascha, from 
1801 to 1843, interspersed with Illustrations of Scripture a ag I ® 
the Fulfilment of rophecy, and the Progress of Civilization in 
the East. By W. HOLT YATES, M.D. 


4. 
Post 8vo. price 8s. cloth, with Maps and Plates, 
EW ZEALAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
and NEW SOUTH WALES: a Record of recent Travels 
in these Colonies, with especial reference to Emigration, an 
the advantageous employment of Labour and Capital. By R.G, 
JAMESON, Esq. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


New Edition, demy 8vo., revised throughout, price 12s. cloth, 
with many additions and corrections by the Author, and illus 
trated with Plates, 

HE NATURE and PROPERTIES of the 
SUGAR CANE; with Practical Directions for the Im- 

Jrovempent of its Culture, and the Manufacture of its Products. 
‘o which is added an additional Chapter on the Manufacture 

of Sugar from the Beet-root. By GEORGE RICHARDSON 

Sa ER, F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Insti of 
rance, 





By the same Author, 
Tn demy Svo. with 45 Botanical Plates, price 21s. 

TTHE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: a 
_ Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and Management of 
various Productions suited to Tropical Climates, and capable of 

advantageous production in our Colonies, 
“ These two valuable volumes open to colonial residents such 
a mine of hitherto concealed wealth, that every proprietor, emi- 
grant, or person interested in the success of an emigrant friend, 
—_ to procure a copy as their surest guide to fortune.” — 

Scofsman. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 
YHE CHAPEL, the CHURCH, and the 
MEETING-HOUSE, considered in their practical influence 
on Individuals, Society, the Nation. and Religion. 
By WARD OSLER, Esq. 

“It would be impossible to find, in the whole range of our 
literature, a work so admirably suited to the present times as 
this invaluable little volume. The searching test to which the 
respective systems have been submitted is so complete and con- 
vincing, that the work ought to be studied by every Dissenter 
and Churchman in the Kingdom, particularly at the present 
religious crisis.""—Christian Review. 


By the same Author, 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 4s. cloth boards, 


HURCH KING 


COMPRISING 

I. The CHURCH and _ DISSENT, CONSIDERED in_ their 
PRACTICAL INFLUENCE, shewing the Connexion of 
Constitutional Monarchy with the Church : and the Iden- 
tity of the Voluntary Principle with Democracy. 

Il. The CHURCH ESTABLISHED on the BIBLE; or, the Doc- 
trines and Discipline of the Church shewn in the Order and 
Connexion of the Yearly Services appointed from the 





res. 

Ill. The CATECHISM EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 
In Connexion with these appointed Services. 

IV. PSALMS and HYMNS on the SERVICES and RITES of 
the CHURCH. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HE PROGRESS of CREATION, considered 
with Reference to the Present Condition of the Earth. 
An interesting and useful work for Young Feople. By MARY 
ROBERTS, Author of * Annals of My Village,’ &c. &c. In 
small 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth, 
“We have seldom met with a work, in which instruction and 
entertainment are more happily blended.” — 7imes. 


Also. 
[SVESTIGATION , or, Travels in the Boudoir. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of ‘The Life of 
Margaret Beaufort,’ &c. &c. Small 8vo. with highly-finished 
lates, 7s. in embossed cloth. 

This is an elegantly-written and bighiy-inetractive work for 
oung people, in which a general knowledge of various interest- 
ng topics, connected with every-day life, is presented to the 

youthful mind in an attractive and amusing form. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS relating to NATURAL 
HISTORY, &c. Illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts. 18mo., 
price 9d. each. 
Natural History 
Concho 








Insects 
Crustacea 

Horticulture Fishes Mollusca 

Mineralogy Reptiles Botany (coloured, 1s.) 

N.B. Care should be taken to order WuiTTAKeRr's IMPROVED 
Epitions of the Catecuisms and Histories, as from their 
universal popularity, unprincipled attempts have been made to 
substitute works of a somewhat similar appearance. Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co. having expended very, large sums upon the 
urchase of the copyrights, and having by the successive la- 
,ours of numerous eminent writers perfectd the various books 
to the very latest state of science and history. and rendered 
them, by copious additions, as complete as elementary works 
can be, are determined to protect their pioperty, and at the 
same time to prevent the public from being imposed upon by 
spurious imitations. 

Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, Londons 


Mammalia 
Birds 
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WAVERLEY “NOVELS, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS, 


AND LIFE. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 

Royal 8vo. 

THREE Steel, and above Six Hunprep Wood 
Engravings. 


The following Novels of this Edition are now completed: 


LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


WAVERLEY. 
GUY MANNERING. 


THE ANTIQUARY. BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
ROB ROY. MOOR. 
OLD MORTALITY. IVANHOE. 


THE BLACK DWARF. THE MONASTERY. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 vols. small 8vo. cloth boards, or each Novel separate, 4s. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


116 Weekly Numbers, and 29 Monthly Parts have appeared. 


Also the following Novels complete: 


WAVERLEY. 2s. Heart or Mip-Loruian. 
Guy MANNERING. Is. 9d. 2s. 3d. 

ANTIQUARY. 18. 8d. Brive or LAMMERMOOR, 
Ros Roy. 1s. lid. ls. 4d. 

OLbD Morrauity. 15. 9d. IVANHOE. Ils. 1l]d. 


Brack Dwarr, and Lecenpd) MonAsTERY. 
oF Montrose. 15. 6d. ABBoT. 


ls. 9d. 
1s. 9d. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


48 vols. Edition 1829-1833. With Proof Plates, scarce. 


v. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETRY. 
12 yols. 24 Plates. Uniform with Novets in 48 vols. 


vi. 


ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 12. cloth; and lJ. 11s. 6d. Plates, half-bd. mor. 
Vit. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


PROSE WRITINGS. 


Uniform with Novets in 48 vols., Portry in 
12 vols. 


28 vols. 


VII. 


ANOTITER EDITION. 


In royal Byo. 3 vols. 22. 12s. cloth. 
1x, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Royal 8yo. 1; or 1. 8s. Plates ; 5 vols. small 8vo. 25s. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


3 vols. small 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


xi. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth, or 15s. Plates, half-bound morocco. 


XII. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


SCHOOL COPY. 2 vols. 10s. bound and lettered. 


XI. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


New Edition. By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
10 vols. 20 Plates. Uniform with Novels, Poetry, and Prose 
in same size. 


xiv. 


ANOTHER EDITION 


Royal 8yo. 1. cloth ; and 17. 8s. Plates, half-bd. morocco. 
R. Cavett, Edinburgh ; Houtston & Strongman, London. 


Four Volumes are now completed, with Forry- 


7. 
A DICTIONARY, 


A DICTIONARY, 


THE TREASURY _ HISTORY ; com- 


THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 14th 
Edition, 8s. 6d.; bound, 10s. 6d. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 4th 


THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 


THE UNIVERSAL CLASS BOOK. 


New orks 
Published, or just ready for Publication, by 


LonGMANS. 





NORWAY, from the Earliest Period of the Histor, 
Northern Sea Kings t he ee be dle of the 12th 
commonly 
Preliminary Discourse, by SAMUEL LAING 

of* A Residence in Norway,’ *A Tour i in ~ aw : 
Traveller,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


2. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell. 


‘his day, 


ford. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. This day. 


from the Mountains,’ * Memoirs of an "American Lady,’ &c. 
Edited by ber Son, J. P. GRANT, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

“ Abounds in anecdotes of many Saag oe persons, well 
told, novel, and full of interest. Mrs. Grant discovers an 
astounding acuteness of intellect, a sagacity of discrimina- 
tion, and, whut is better still. a fervour of religious feeling 
rarely met with in any collection of letters in the whole 
range of English literature.”’—Court Journal, 

Mrs. Grant's posthumous letters will be read with much 
interest. 
the literary society and coteries of the northern metropolis, 
in which Mrs. Grant mingled, and her observations on the 
memorable productions of the day, remarkable for fresh- 
ness and originality as well as trath.”"—John Bull, 


4, 


MARGARET; or, the Pearl. By the 
Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A., Author ll lay you 
like it,’ ‘ Records of a Good Man's Life,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


(Ready. 
“ VITAL RELIGION is the true antidote for TRACTARIAN error.” 


Just ready, by the same Author, a small Volume of 


SERMONS. ° 
0. 
THE LAURRINGTONS ; or, Superior 
People. 


By FRANCES TROLL one Author of * Widow 
Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is 6d. 

“ Mrs. Trollope gains upon public opinion, as a novel-writer, 
by every successive production of her prolific pen. Hernew 
novel, ‘The Laurringtons,’ is vastly superior to * Widow 
Barnaby,’ on which we conclude, from its being associated 
with her name in the title-page, she founds her pretensions to 
public regard. ¢ plot is simple, the characters compara- 

tively few, and their positions, sayings, and doings, ogee 
in keeping. The work will be a favourite with the nove 
reading portion of the “rt "—Globe. 


To Tor ri 
ILLUSTRATIONS od the PRINCIPLES 
and PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with 
Frelimioar® Remarks on Health and Length of Life. By 
D, B. REID, M. D. F.R.S.E, 8vo. with Diagrams and 320 
Illustrations on Wood, lés. londay, March 4. 

*,* The object of this work is to faci itate the more gene- 
ral introduction of systematic Ventilation, by presenting a 
familiar explanation of the Theory and Practice of Warm- 
ing, Lighting, and Ventilating, as applied to Public Buildings 
and Private Dwelling-houses, and to Ships, Mines, and Ma- 
nufactories. The Ventilation of the present Houses of Par- 
liament, and the experiments on which it was founded, are 
explained. A chapter is also added on the influence of the 
free and difficult communication of Sound on the Respira- 
tion of Public Speakers. 


PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of fouMe ‘RCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J ULLOCH, 
Esq. An entirely new edition, 8vo. Likestrated with Maps 
and Plans. ( Barly in March, 

*,* Neither labour nor expense has been spared in at- 
tempting to perfect this edition, every part of which has 
been carefully revised and corrected, and the statements and 
details brought down to the latest period. The various 
Supplements have been incorporated with the work ; which 
has been farther enlarged and improved by information de- 
rived from all ~_ of the world. 

y the same Author, 


GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, 
Places, and principal Natural Objects in the WORLD. 2 
thick vols. 8vo, with Six - Maps, 4/ 


prising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, 
Ancient and Modern, and a series of separate Histories of 
every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress 
and Present Condition ; the Moral ond Social Character of 
their respective Inbabitants, seid i Manners, and 
Y . By SAMUE Author of ‘ The 
Treasury of Koseledes, any on ye Title and 
Frontispiece, 10s, . hye 125 (On March 5th. 


the same Autho 


Edition, 8». 6d. ; bound, 10s. 6d. 
SURY. 3rd —— ms bound 12s. 
Also by Mr. MAUNDER 


12mo., ds. 
und, 








London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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THE CHRONICLE of the KINGS of 


of the 
‘entury, 
called ingla, Translated from the 
fookendie’ of SNORRO Stunt SON. a Histes, and a 
» Author 
Notes of a 


AMY HERBERT. By A Lapy. Edited 


by the Rev. WM. SEWELL, B.D. of Exeter Collene, Ox- 
98. 


MEMOIR and CORRES SPONDENCE of 


the late MRS. GRANT, of Laccan, Author of * Letters 


They contain many lively and correct sketches of 
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By the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 2 vols, Me, 





A HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 


from its Promulgation to its Legal Establishment in the hon 
Empire. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 6s, 6d, 





AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
delivered at King’s College, London, on Friday, Feb. 2nd, 1344, 
By JOHN HULLAH, ON gee Ky A of Vocal Music in the 





PARKER’S COLLECTIONS IN 
POPULAR LITERATURE. 
SMEATON and LIGHTHOUSES: s 


Popular Biography, with Historical Introduction and Sequel. 2, 


LINNAEUS and JUSSIEU; or, the 


Rise and Progress of Systematic Botany. 2s. 


The DELECTABLE HISTORY of 
wine oe 


CHRONICLES of the SEASONS; or 


the Progress of the Year: being a Course of Daily Seteaniie 
and Amusement, selected from the Popular Details of the 
Natural suateey, Science, Art, Antiquities, and Biography of our 
Father-Land "in F Four Books: Book the First, containing the 
Months of January, February, and March. 3s. 6d. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the 


Production of CLOTHING. With numerous I!lustrations. 9s.6d, 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the 


Production of FOOD. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d, 


The WRITING-DESK and its CON- 


TENTS, taken as a Text for the Familiar Illustration of many 
important Facts in Natural History and Philosophy. 2s. 


The HISTORY of the INVASION of 
RUSSIA by Napoleon Bonaparte. 2s. 6d. 

A full Prospectus of the CoLtLections 1n Popucar Litera 
TURE, with lists of the Works in preparation, may be had on 


application. The above are now published, uniformly bound ia 
cloth and lettered. 





CAN WOMAN REGENERATE 


SOCIETY ? Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN'S MISSION. Eleventh edit, 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS and DUTIES 


2 vols. 14s. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. 


Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 





STORIES of the GODS and HEROES 
of GREECE, told by BERTHOLD NIEBUHR to his SON. 
From the German. Edited by SARAH AUSTIN. 2s. gilt. 





NATIONAL PROVERBS, in English, 


French, Italian, Spanish, and German. By CAROLINE WARD. 
Ornamentally printed, bound and gilt, 3s. 6d. 





FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, 


selected by pe | PARKER. With a Hundred Woodcuts, 
bound and gilt, 3s. 





With numerous Illustrations, és., The 


WORLD of WATERS, or RECREA- 


TIONS in HYDROLOGY. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 
Of this Series the following have been lately published, 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; or, THE EARTH AS IT IS, By Miss R. M. 
ZORNLIN. With Illustrations, 6s. 


RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By 


Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By Rev. L, TOMLINSON, M.A. With 50 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS 


‘story of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
- 4 al IX. Edinburgh, Tait. ' 
Tue volume before us concludes this important 
work, and embraces the period between the 
ears 1587 and 1603, when Scotland “ lost her 
station as a separate and independent kingdom 
in the legitimate course of royal succession.” 
It opens with a view of the state of Scotland 
when the news of the death of its late queen 
was first received, and of the politic measures 
with which Walsingham appeased the short- 
lived anger of her son. The thoughts, indeed, 
of becoming—although by the death of his 
mother—next heir to the English crown, had 
robably its soothing influences; and from 
fcaceforth his succession was the golden dream 
of “the high and mighty Prince James.” There 
was much, certainly, in the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded, calculated to make 


him ill at ease in Scotland, as the subjoined ex- | 


tract, from a letter by Fowler, will show :— 

“He found James, he said, a virtuous prince, 
stained by no vice, and singularly acute in the dis- 
cussion of all matters of state; but indolent and 
careless, and so utterly profuse, that he gave to every 
suitor, even to vain youths and proud fools, whatever 
they desired. He did not scruple to throw away, in 
this manner, even the lands of his Crown; and so 
reckless was he of wealth, that, in Fowler’s opinion, 
if he were to get a million from England, it would 
all go the same way. His pleasures were hunting, 
of which he was passionately fond; and playing at 
the mawe, an English game of chance, in which he 
piqued himself on excelling. In his dress he was 
slovenly, and his Court and household were shabby 
and unkingly ; but he sat often in council, was punc- 
tual in his religious duties, not missing the sermons 
thrice a-week ; and his manners betrayed no haugh- 
tiness or pride. It was evident to Fowler that he 
detested the rude and ferocious bearing of his great 
nobles, who were content to obey him in trifles, but 
in all serious matters, touching life or justice, took 
the law into their own hands, and openly defied him. 
Upon this subject Fowler's expressions were remark- 
able. When it came to the execution of justice, it 
was evident, he said, his subjects feared him not, 
whilst he was terrified to deal with so many at once, 
looking tremblingly to the fate of his ancestors, of 
whom such as attempted to execute justice with 
severity, were uniformly put to death by their nobles. 
Often had the King assured the intimate friend who 
wrote these letters, that it was misery to be con- 
strained to live amid the wickedness of his barons, 
and that they made his existence a burden to him. 
Nor could he look for redress to his Council. Even 
the wisest and greatest amongst them, not excepting 
the Chancellor Maitland, were infinitely more occu- 
Pied in private quarrels and family feuds than with 
the public business of the State; and, to increase 
their individual power, were content to flatter the 
King in the basest manner, and become suitors at 
Court for everything ungodly and unreasonable. 
Well might Walsingham exclaim, in answer to this 
sad dark picture of regal weakness and feudal mis- 
tule, ‘God send that young prince, being of himself 
every way well-inclined, good, wise, and faithful coun- 
cillors, that may carry him in a constant course for 
the upholding of religion, and the establishing of 
Justice in that realm.’ ” 

Meanwhile arrangements were made for the 
young King’s marriage; and certainly his “in- 
sulated fit of love and chivalry,” on this ocea- 
sion, is amusing. On the first proposal to the 
King of Denmark but little anxiety was evinced 
on the part of King James, but eventually he 
dispatched, in great haste, the Earl Marshal to 
conclude the match. 

“On his arrival, the Scottish Ambassador found 
ny if cold or slow at first, the Danish Court were 

ot enough (to use Ashhy’s expression to Walsing- 

m) as soon as there was a serious proposal made. 

Was soon arranged, and the utmost bustle pre- 


vailed. In some amusing contemporary letters, the 
Queen-mother is described as the soul and centre of 
the whole preparations—perpetually buying silks, or 
cheapening jewellery, or urging on a corps of five 
hundred tailors, who sat daily stitching and getting 
up the most princely apparel. Women, guards, pages, 
lackeys, all, from the highest to the lowest, who were 
to compose the suite of the bride, received orders to 
hold themselves in readiness, A fleet of twelve sail 
with brass ordnance, was fitted out to transport her ; 
and it was reported that she was likely to land in 
Scotland before James’ wedding hose were ready or 
a house furnished to receive her. But these antici- 
pations proved fallacious; and the King, who had 
worked up his usually phlegmatic temper to an ex- 
traordinary pitch of chivalrous admiration, was kept 
for some weeks in an agony of suspense by contrary 
winds and contrary councils. This did not prevent 
him, however, from forwarding to his ambassadors a 
gentle remonstrance touching the smallness of the 
‘tocher,’ or dowry; but Denmark refused to adda 
farthing to it ; and the monarch, affecting the utmost 
anxiety for the young Princess, who, he had _ per- 
suaded himself, was utterly in despair and love-sick 
at the delay, urged her instant departure. At length 
she sailed: but the squadron encountered a tremen- 
dous storm, which shattered and dispersed the ships, 
and compelled them to return to Norway in so leaky 
and disabled a condition, that every hope of resuming 
their voyage for that season was abandoned. During 
all this period of suspense, the young King’s romantic 
agitation continued. He was a true lover, as Ashby 
described him to Walsingham in a letter from the 
Court at Holyrood ; thinking every day a year till 
he saw his love and joy approach: at one time, flying 
to God, and commanding prayers and fasting for 
her safe arrival; at another, falling upon the Scottish 
witches, to whose unhallowed rites and incantations 
he ascribed the tempests which delayed her. Nor 
were these pretended agonies. for when at last the 
news arrived of her danger and escape, he suddenly 
adopted the idea of proceeding in person to Norway, 
and determined (to use the poetic phraseology of 
Ashby to Queen Elizabeth) ‘to commit himself and 
his hopes, Leander like, to the waves of the ocean, 
all for his beloved Hero’s sake.” This resolution he 
carried into effect on the twenty-second of October— 
embarking at Leith, accompanied by the Chancellor 
Maitland, who had been forced to waive his repug- 
nance to the match; by his favourite minister and 
chaplain Mr. David Lindsay, and a select suite of his 
nobility. On the day after his departure, a Decla- 
ration of the reasons which had prompted so unusual 
a step was delivered to the Privy Council, and after- 
wards made public. It was written wholly in the 
King’s hand, and is ludicrously characteristic of the 
monarch. We learn from his own lips that it had 
been very generally asserted by his loving subjects, 
that their sovereign was a ‘ barren stock,” indisposed 
to marriage, and careless of having children to suc- 
ceed him in the throne. His mind, too, had been 
attacked in most unmannerly terms: it was insinuated 
that the Chancellor ‘led him by the nose,’ as if he 
were an unreasonable creature, a mere child in intel- 
lect and resolution, or an ‘impudent ass that could 
do nothing of himself.’ To confute the first slander, 
he had determined to seek his Queen forthwith, and 
marry her as speedily as the winds and waves would 
permit. ‘To give the lie to the second aspersion, he 
assured his people, on the honour of a Prince, that 
he alone, unknown to Chancellor or Council, had 
conceived the first idea of this winter voyage ; that 
his resolution was taken in the solitude of his chamber 
at Craigmillar; and that, till the preparations were 
concluded, and he was ready to step on board, the 
purpose was shut up in his own bosom. Let no man, 
therefore, (he concluded,) grudge at this proceeding, 
but conform to the directions I have left.” 


The King remained in Denmark for nearly 
six months, during which he most characteris- 
tically spent his time in the chase, revelries, and 
pageants, discussions on astronomy with Tycho 
Brahe, and disputes with Hemingius on predes- 
tination. On his return, Thirlstane, the Chan- 
cellor, and Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, com- 
menced their intrigues, and the Earl of Murray 
was slain by Huntly under circumstances of 








great brutality. The following is Roger Ashton’s 
account, as preserved in the State Paper Office: 

“The 7th of February the King hunted; and 
Huntly, giving out that he meant to accompany the 
royal cavalcade, assembled his followers to the num- 
ber of forty horse. Suddenly he pretended that 
certain news had reached him of the retreat of Both- 
well; extorted from the King permission to ride 
against this traitor; and passing the ferry, beset the 
house of Dunibristle, and summoned Murray to sur- 
render, This was refused ; and, in spite of the great 
disparity in numbers, the Stewarts resisted till night- 
fall, when Huntly, collecting the corn-stacks, or ricks, 
in the neighbouring fields, piled them up against the 
walls, commanded the house to be set on fire, and 
compelled its unhappy inmates to make a desperate 
sally that they might escape being burnt alive. In 
this outbreak the Sheriff of Murray was slain; but 
the young Earl, aided by his great stature and strength, 
rushed forth all burned and blackened, with his long 
and beautiful tresses on fire and streaming behind 
him, threw himself with irresistible fury on his assail- 
ants, broke through their toils like a lion, and escaped 
by speed of foot to the sea shore. Here, unfor- 
tunately, his hair and the silken plume of his helmet 
blazed through the darkness; and his fell pursuers, 
tracing him by the trail of light, ran him into a cave, 
where they cruelly murdered him. His mortal wound, 
it was said, was given by Gordon of Buckie, who, 
with the ferocity of the times, seeing Huntly drawing 
back, cursed him as afraid to go as far as his followers, 
and called upon him to stab his fallen enemy with 
his dagger, and become art and part of the slaughter, 
as he had been of the conspiracy. Huntly, thus 
threatened, struck the dying man in the face with 
his weapon, who, with a bitter smile, upbraided him 
‘with having spoilt a better face than his own,’ ” 

The outcry against this murder was universal ; 
but the King exhibited such indifference, that 
strange suspicions arose,—suspicions which were 
strengthened, when Huntly, after a make- 
believe investigation, was dismissed and par- 
doned. The first result of the popular anger 
was to drive the Chancellor from court; but 
Bothwell was too powerful, and after a stormy 
contest, he seized the palace, and in effect made 
James his prisoner. In this crisis the King’s 
dissimulation saved him. He pretended to be 
reconciled to his captor, and, taking advantage 
of the confusion which generally prevailed, ob- 
tained his freedom. Contests with the Catholic 
lords, and contests with the Kirk, followed; and, 
save the comfort which he enjoyed in inditing 
his delectable ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ and his occa- 
sional recreations in witch-finding, James en- 
joyed very little peace or pleasure. The ad- 
vancing years of Elizabeth excited his anxiety 
as to the succession; and every intrigue, every 
book written to advance the title of the Infanta, 
and every report of speeches in the English par- 
liament against his right, was eagerly inquired 
after; while a cessation of the gratuities which 
Elizabeth had been accustomed to bestow, and 
which we find had, in 1597, amounted to 27,0007. 
in five years, irritated his mind yet more. It 
was about this period that the Gowrie conspi- 
racy was formed. 

It was the singular fate of the “high and 
mighty Prince James,” that although himself 
as unromantic a personage as can well be ima- 
gined, he became the subject—indeed, in two 
instances, almost the victim—of three as strange 
and wildly daring plots as any in the range of 
modern history. Of these, the Gowrie con- 
spiracy is the most remarkable, and the most 
mysterious—so mysterious, indeed, that its very 
existence has been doubted by many well-in- 
formed writers, who, baffled by the obscurities 
and contradictions of the details, come at length 
to view it as a piece of mystification on the part 
of James, to account for the murder of Gowrie 
and his brother. Toward this very obscure por- 
tion of Scottish history, Mr. Tytler has directed 
his attention in the sixth chapter, from which 
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we will extract a few passages, and endeavour 
to condense the whole narrative, ‘‘ which, after 
all the light shed upon it by recent research, is 
still,” says Mr. Tytler, “in some points contra- 
dictory and obscure.”’ 

John, third Earl of Gowrie, was the grandson 
of that Lord Ruthven who acted achief part in 
the murder of Riccio, and son of William Lord 
Ruthven, the chief agent in that conspiracy 
known as the “ Raid of Ruthven,” the object of 
which was to seize the King, and forcibly con- 
fine him in some stronghold. For this he was 
pardoned ; but having again engaged in another 

lot, he was executed, and the title forfeited. 
pate Gowrie, at his father’s death, was only 
eight years old; and “amid the savage solitudes 
of Athol, the widowed countess brought up her 
children, brooded over her wrongs, and taught 
her sons the story of their father’s murder, as 
his execution was accounted by his party.” 
“From such lessons, they seem early to have 
drunk in that deep passion for revenge” which, 
although probably softened down, when the 
family title and estates were restored, yet only 
“bided its time’; and thus, in 1593, when 
Bothwell endeavoured to keep the King a pri- 
soner in his chamber, young Gowrie’s mother 
and sister were his most active assistants ; while 
in the following year, when a second plot was 
organized, ‘the name of the young Earl of 
Gowrie appeared in the band that united the 
conspirators.” ‘The King, however, seems to 
have taken no notice, and the young Earl set 
forth, through England, into Italy, and studied 
for five years at the university of Padua :— 

“The young earl was now only one-and-twenty ; 
of an athletic person, and noble presence; excellent 
in all his exercises; an accomplished swordsman ; 
and so ripe a scholar, that there was scarcely any 
art or faculty which he had not mastered. Amongst 
his studies Necromancy, or Natural Magic, was a 
favourite pursuit; and his tutor, Rhynd, detected 
him, when at Padua, wearing cabalistic characters 
concealed upon his person, which were then sometimes 
used as spells against diabolical, or recipients of 
angelic influence. He was an enthusiastic chemist ; 
and, in common with many eminent men of that age, 
a dabbler in judicial astrology, and a believer in the 
great arcanum.” 


He, however, notwithstanding the character 
of his studies, and his long residence in a Ca- 
tholic university, continued a rigid Presbyterian ; 
and on his return in 1599, he became an inmate 


for three months at the house of Beza. He also 
visited the English court, and was received with 
flattering distinction by Elizabeth. At this time 
the reported intrigues of James with the Catho- 
lics of his own kingdom, and with the courts of 
Spain and Rome, had incensed the Queen ; and 
his openly expressed determination to vindicate 
his right to the crown of England by arms, 
naturally excited the anger of her ministers. 
With the Kirk, James was at open war, and 
many of his disaffected nobles were now turning 
an anxious eye towards England. Just, then, 
the young Earl of Gowrie arrived in Edinburgh, 
after a two months’ residence at the English 
court :— 

“He entered the capital surrounded by an un- 
usually brilliant cavalcade of noblemen and gentle- 
men, the friends and dependents of his house, and 
amid the shouts of immense crowds who welcomed 
his return. On hearing of it, the King shook his 
head, and observed, that as many shouted when his 
father lost his head at Stirling. Whether this was 
said in the presence of the young earl, is not added 
by Calderwood, who gives the anecdote; but it was 
noticed, and we may be pretty sure would reach his 
ear. When he kissed hands, and took his place in 
the court circle, his fine presence, handsome counte- 
nance, and graceful manners, struck every one. He 
soon became a special favourite of the Queen and 
her ladies, one of whom was his sister, Lady Beatrix 
Ruthven ; and to the King his learning and scholar- 





ship ‘made him equally acceptable. He had lived | 


in the society of the most eminent foreign scholars, 
philosophers, and divines; but he was equally ac- 
complished in all knightly sports, and could discuss 
the merits of a hawk or hound as enthusiastically as 
any subject in the circle of the sciences. This was 
much to James’ content ; and as the monarch sat at 
breakfast, he would often keep Gowrie leaning on 
the back of his chair, and talk to him with that volu- 
ble, undignified familiarity which marked the royal 
conversation, * * It was in one of those familiar 
conversations on a strange subject, that an allusion 
escaped the King, which was afterwards remembered. 
Queen Anne was at this time great with child, and 
probably did not take sufficient care of herself; but 
be this as it may, James consulted Gowrie, who had 
studied at Padua, then the highest medical school in 
Europe, on the most common causes of miscarriage. 
He mentioned several, but insisted on fright or 
sudden terror as the most dangerous ; upon which 
the King, bursting into a fit of loud and scornful 
laughter, exclaimed, *‘ Had that been true, my lord, 
I should never have been sitting here to ask the 
question. Remember the slaughter of Seignor Davie, 
wherein thy grandsire was the chief actor ;’ a reck- 
less, cruel thrust, which the young nobleman must 
have felt like an adder’s sting ; for not only his grand- 
father but his father were present at that bloody 
deed.” 

After these insults, it is not surprising to find 
that the young Earl, at the meeting of the 
Scottish Convention, took an active part against 
the King, and defeated his proposal for an in- 
creased tax to supply his empty exchequer. On 
this occasion the King raged in his usual silly 
and violent manner; but notwithstanding the 
refusal of the Convention to raise supplies, he 
determined at once to make war upon England. 

“It is probably from this moment that we may 
date the actual rise of the Gowrie conspiracy. 
Elizabeth and James were, as we have just seen, on 
the very worst terms with each other. Gowrie, by 
every feeling of education, interest, and revenge, was 
attached to England and its Queen ; and his con- 
duct in the Convention had now thrown him into 
mortal opposition with the King of Scots. James 
was intriguing with the Queen’s subjects in England. 
It was suspected he had fomented the rebellion in 
Treland ; and all this at a moment when the Queen 
was most likely to resent it deeply; for she had 
lately been roused and irritated by the insane pro- 
jects of Essex. Although aged, Elizabeth was still 
unbroken in health; yet James must be watching 
for her death, and openly admonishing his subjects 
to make preparations for taking possession of her 
crown. This Gowrie knew; and he reckoned on 
the support of England in anything he undertook 
against the King. He could build, too, with cer- 
tainty on the favourable opinion of the lesser barons, 
and the influential body of the burghs. They had 
already made their stand against the King; in the 
convention Gowrie had joined them; and they un- 
derstood each other. On the Kirk he could rely 
with still more certainty: he was the darling hope 
of the Presbyterian party, the son of their martyr: 
the youthful Daniel, who had kept his first faith 
entire in the bosom of idolatry, and in the very head- 
quarters of Antichrist. Could he doubt that, in any 
attempt to stay the headlong haste with which their 
unhappy King seemed to be throwing himself into 
the arms of the Catholic party, he would fail to have 
the whole force of the Kirk upon his side? * * But 
how was the blow to be struck ? Here was the whole 
difficulty and danger; and here, young as he was, Gow- 
rie appears to have devised a plot unlike any hitherto 
known in his country’s history, although fertile in 
conspiracies: more Italian than Scottish; crafty, 
rather than openly courageous; and, from its very 
originality, not, perhaps, unlikely to have succeeded, 
had the parts assigned to the conspirators been dif- 
ferently cast. His design appears to have been to 
decoy the King, by some plausible tale, into his castle 
of Gowrie, on the Tay; to separate him from his 
suite, and compel him, by threats of instant death, 
to suffer himself to be carried aboard a boat which 
should be waiting on the river for the purpose. This 
was the first act in the projected plot: in the second, 
the vessel was to push instantly out to sea; and the 





royal prisoner was to be conveyed, in a few h 


to an impregnable little fortalice which overhung the 
German Ocean, and where, if well victualled, a gar. 
rison of twenty men could, for months, have defied 
aroyalarmy. To communicate with England, and 
administer the government in the royal name, byt 
under the dictation of Gowrie and his faction, woulj 
then be easy. It had been repeatedly done befor 
in the history of the country, and very recently jg 
the Raid of Ruthven; why then should it not be 
done again ?” 

The outline of this scheme is to be found jy 
the curious letters of the conspirators, which 
were not discovered until many years after the 
tragedy had concluded, and from these it ap. 
pears that only five persons were concerned in 
the plot. These were, the young Earl; Alex. 
ander Ruthven, his brother; Robert Logan, of 
Restalrigg, a border baron, fierce, reckless, and 
unprincipled, a follower, too, of the notorious 
Bothwell; one Laird Bower, whose character 
may be estimated from his title, ‘ Davie the 
Devil ;” and a fifth, a person of consequence, 
but whose name has never been discovered. 

From the letters, from which Mr. Tytler gives f 
copious extracts, it certainly appears that the 
younger Gowrie and Logan “had set down the 
course or plot, for the preferment of Gowrie, 
and the revenge of his father’s death,” that 
“the King’s hunting” was to be the time, “life 
and lands, name and fame hanging on the 
issue,’ while in Logan’s last letter to the m- 
known conspirator, he gives directions how the 
signal is to be given at sea to those who were 
to be on the look-out at Fastcastle. 

This last letter was written on the 31st of 
July, and on the 5th of August the King and 
his nobles were early in the morning in the 
great park at Falkland, setting forth to hunt, 
At this time Alexander Ruthven came up, and 
requested a moment’s private audience, on matter 
of the utmost importance :— 

“Ruthven then declared, that he, the evening 
before, had met a suspicious-looking fellow without 
the walls of St. Johnston, with his face muffled in a 
cloak; and, perceiving him to be terrified and 
astonished when questioned, he had seized him, and, 
on searching, had found a large pot-full of gold 
pieces under his cloak. This treasure, with the man 
who carried it, he had secured, he said, in a small 
chamber in Gowrie House ; and he now begged the 
King to ride with him to Perth on the instant, and 
make sure of it for himself, as he had not even 
revealed the discovery to his brother the Earl. 
James at first disclaimed having any right to money 
thus found; but when the Master, to one of his 
questions, stated that it seemed foreign gold, the 
vision of crowns of the sun and Spanish priests rose 
to the royal suspicion ; and he was about to despatch 
some servant of his own, to ride instantly with 4 
warrant to the Provost, and seize the treasure, when 
Ruthven strongly protested against it ; declaring 
that if cither the magistrates or Gowrie got their fin- 
gers on the gold, it might chance that very few pieces 
would ever come into his Majesty’s purse ; and that 
all that he implored, in recompense for his fidelity, 
was that the King would ride with him to Perth, se 
the treasure and judge with his own eyes.” 

The King, promising Ruthven an answer after 
the chase, galloped off; but the story of “the 
pot-full of gold pieces” haunted him, and beck- 
oning to Ruthven, he whispered that the mo- 
ment the chase was over, he would accompany 
him to Perth. Henderson, Gowrie’s chamber- 
lain, was privately dispatched with this mes 
sage, and Ruthven remained behind. Imme 
diately the chase was ended, James galloped 
off, followed by the Duke of Lennox and Sr 
Thomas Erskine, and a train not exceeding 
twelve or fifteen persons, without armour, and 
without defensive weapons, save their swords 
and deer knives. On arriving at Gowrie Hous, 
James, after some delay, took dinner, the Fal 
meanwhile placing Henderson, fully armed, @ 
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alittle chamber. Gowrie then returned to the 
King — taal 
“They had nearly finished their repast, when 
James, in @ bantering manner, accused Gowrie of 
having been so long in foreign parts as to have for- 
n his Scottish courtesies. * Wherefore, my 
Lord,’ said he, ‘since ye have neglected to drink 
either to me or my nobles, who are your guests, I 
must drink to you my own welcome. Take this cup 
and pledge them the King’s scoll _in my name.’ 
Gowrie, accordingly, calling for wine, joined the 
Duke and his fellows, who were getting up from 
table; and at this instant Alexander Ruthven seiz- 
ing the moment when the King was alone, whispered 
him that now was the time to go. James, rising up, 
bade him call Sir Thomas Erskine; but he evaded 
the message, and Erskine never received it. Lennox 
too, remembering the King’s injunctions, spoke of 
following his Majesty; but Gowrie prevented him, 
saying his Highness had retired on a quiet errand 
and would not be disturbed ; after which, he opened 
the door leading to his pleasure-ground, and with 
Lennox, Lindores, and some others passed into the 
len, Thus really cut off from assistance, but 
believing that he would be followed by Lennox or 
Erskine, James now followed Ruthven up a stair and 
through a suite of various chambers, all of them 
opening into each other, the Master locking every 
door as they passed; and observing, with a smile, 
that now they had the fellow sure enough. At last 
they entered the small round room already men- 
tioned. On the wall hung a picture with a curtain 
before it; beside it stood a man in armour; and as 
the King started back in alarm, Ruthven locked the 
door, put on his hat, drew the dagger from the side 
of the armed man, and tearing the curtain from the 
picture, showed the well-known features of the late 
Earl of Gowrie, his father.” Whose face is that ?” 
said he, advancing the dagger with one hand to the 
King’s breast, and pointing with the other to the 
picture. * Who murdered my father? Is not thy 
conscience burdened by his innocent blood? Thou 
art now my prisoner, and must be content to follow 
our will, and to be used as we list. Seek not to escape; 
utter not a cry, (James was now looking at the win- 
dow, and beginning to speak ;) make but a motion 
to open the window, and this dagger is in thy heart.’ 
The King, although alarmed by his fierce address, 
and the suddenness of the danger, did not lose his 
presence of mind: and as Henderson was evidently 
nowilling accomplice, he took courage to remonstrate 


in the garden, whither one of his attendants 
came, to tell him that the King had left the 
castle by the back way. Gowrie then ran back 
into the house, and at this moment James's loud 
cry of treason was heard, and they saw his face 
at the window :— 

* All was now horror and confusion. Sir Thomas 
Erskine collared Gowrie, exclaiming ‘ Traitor, thou 
shalt die! This is thy work!’ but was felled to the 
ground by Andrew Ruthven, whilst Gowrie asserted 
his innocence. Lennox’s first impulse was to save 
the King; and he, Mar, and some others, rushed up 
the great staircase to the hall; but finding the door 
locked, began to batter it with a ladder which lay 
hard by. John Ramsay, one of the royal suite, was 
more fortunate. Tle remembered the back entry ; 
and running swiftly up the turnpike stair to the top, 
dashed open the door of the round chamber with his 
foot, and found himself in the presence of the King 
and Ruthven, who were wrestling in the middle of 
the chamber. James, with Ruthven’s head under 
his arm, had thrown him down almost on his knees, 
whilst the Master still grasped the King’s throat. 
Ramsay was hampered by a hawk, a favourite bird 
of James’, which he held on his wrist ; but throwing 
her off, and drawing his whinger, he made an inef- 
fectual blow at Ruthven; the King calling out to 
strike low, as the traitor had on a pyne doublet. 
Ramsay then stabbed him twice in the lower part of 
the body. The King making a strong effort, pushed 
him backwards through the door, down the stairs; 
and, at this moment, Sir Thomas Erskine and Dr. 
Herries rushing up the turnpike, and encountering 
the unhappy youth bleeding, and staggering upon 
the steps, despatched him with their swords. As he 
lay in his last agony, he turned his face to them, and 
said, feebly, ‘ Alas! I had not the wyte o’t.’ All this 
passed so rapidly, that Ramsay had only time to 
catch a glance of a figure in armour, standing near 
the King, but motionless. When he next looked, 
it had disappeared. This seeming apparition was 
Henderson, still trembling and in amazement, from 
the scene he had witnessed ; but who, seeing the door 
open, glided down the turnpike, and, as it turned out, 
fled instantly from the house; passing, in his flight, 
over the Master’s dead body. At this moment, as 
Erskine and Ramsay were congratulating the King, 
a new tumult was heard at the end of the gallery ; 
and they had scarcely time to hurry James into the 
adjoining chamber, when Gowrie himself, furious 
from passion, and armed with a rapier in each hand, 





with the Master ; reminded him of the dear friend- 
thip he had borne him; and ‘as to your father’s 
death,’ said he, ‘I had no hand in it: it was my | 
Council’s doing; and should ye now take my life | 
what preferment will it bring you? Have I not | 
both sons and daughters? You can never be King 

of Scotland ; and I have many good subjects who 

will revenge my death?’ Ruthven seemed struck | 
with this, and swore he neither wanted his blood nor | 
his life. ‘ What racks it then,’ said the King, ‘ that 

you should not take off your hat in your Prince’s 

presence?” Upon this Ruthven uncovered, and | 
James resumed. ‘ What crave ye, an ye seek not | 
my life? ‘But a promise, Sir,’ was the reply. 

What promise ?* ‘Sir,’ said Ruthven, ‘ my brother 

will tell you.’ ‘Go, fetch him, then,’ rejoined the | 
King ; and to induce him to obey, he gave his oath, 

that till his return he would neither cry out nor open 

the window. Ruthven consented ; commanded Hen- 

derson to keep the King at his peril; and left the 

room, locking the door behind him.” 

There is something too melo-dramatic in this 
for truth; and although we think, with Mr. 
Tytler, there can be no doubt that Gowrie and 
his brother were engaged in a plot against the 
King, yet this part of the narrative seems to us 
very much like a made-up story. 

W hile Ruthven was absent—and why at 
such an important crisis was he absent at all ?— 
James induced Henderson to open the window. 

te James reached it, Ruthven returning, at- 
tempted to bind the King’s hands with a garter ; 
but he struggled vigorously, and reaching the 
window, cried out treason, Henderson mean- 
while looking on. But where was the leader of 
the plot? calmly talking with the King’s suite 


rushed along the gallery, followed by seven of his 
servants, with drawn swords. His vengeance had 
been roused to the utmost pitch, by his having 
stumbled over the bleeding body of his brother; and 
swearing a dreadful oath that the traitors who had 
murdered him should die, he threw himself despe- 
rately upon Erskine and his companions, who were 


ambitious noble,—should have quietly followed 
Alexander Ruthven through a suite of apart- 
ments, without hesitation, although each door 
was locked as he passed onward, seems to us to 
prove that James had not only full knowledge 
of the plot, but had also made arrangements to 
defeat it. The way in which it was defeated, 
and under what circumstances the two unhappy 
young men were killed, will probably ever re- 
main a mystery. 

From this time James’s mind seems to have 
been devoted to the sole object of securing his 
succession to the crown of England. Elizabeth, 
although on better terms than heretofore, still 
mystified him on that subject; and the execu- 
tion of Essex, who certainly had entered into 
negotiations with James, Suennincs him to 
gain, at all events, the interest of Secretary 
Cecil. Still his anxiety continued, and surrounded 
by a turbulent nobility, and miserably poor, it 
is not surprising that Rechind appeared indeed 
the land of promise. At length Elizabeth sick- 
ened, and the anxiety of James must have been 
most intense, for although sinking fast, she still 
refused to name her successor. Whether she 
ever did so is uncertain,—but Cecil declared 
that she did; and the moment her last breath 
was drawn, Lady Scrope flung the ring sent her 
by the King of Scots, to her brother, Robert 
Cary, who waited beneath the window, and he 
rode as for his life to announce the welcome 
news to the King at Edinburgh. 

A singular and almost poctic circumstance, 
“that made a deep impression on a people 
naturally thoughtful and superstitious,” occurred 
as King James departed for England :— 

“ As the monarch passed the house of Seton, near 
Musselburgh, he was met by the funeral of Lord 
Seton, a nobleman of high rank; which, with its 
solemn movement and sable trappings, occupied the 
road, and contrasted strangely and gloomily with the 
brilliant pageantry of the royal cavaleade. The 
Setons were one of the oldest and proudest families 
of Scotland; and that lord, whose mortal remains 
now passed by, had been a faithful adherent of the 
King’s mother: whose banner he had never deserted, 
and in whose cause he had suffered exile and pro- 
scription. The meeting was thought ominous by the 
people. It appeared, to their excited imaginations, 
as if the moment had arrived when the aristocracy 
of Scotland was about to merge in that of Great Bri- 
tain: as if the Scottish nobles had finished their 
career of national glory, and this last representative 
of their race had been arrested on his road to the 
grave, to bid farewell to the last of Scotland’s Kings. 





all wounded in the first onset, and fought at great 
odds, there being eight to four. Yet the victory was 
not long doubtful ; for, some one calling out that the 
King was slain, Gowrie, as if paralysed with horror, 
dropt the points of his weapons, and Ramsay throw- 
ing himself within his guard, passed his sword through 
his body, and slew him on the spot. The servants, 
seeing their master fall, gave way, and were driven 


who were still thundering with their hammers on the 
outside of the great door, having made themselves 
known to the King and his friends within, were joy- 
fully admitted.” 

Well may Mr. Tytler remark that the account 
is obscure and contradictory. For ourselves, 
we think the only way to explain this mysterious 
affair is, to suppose that James had been made 
acquainted with the plot,—perhaps by that un- 


bringing a nobleman so popular, and probably 
supported by the ps government, to an 
open trial, he preferred accepting the invitation 
to Gowrie House, and taking advantage of the 
confusion that might probably arise. The reader 
will bear in mind, that the statement of the 


being unarmed, rests entirely on his own evi- 
dence; while that so cautious a monarch—one 
who had once before been made prisoner by an 





out of the gallery; and Lennox, Mar, and the rest, 


known person before alluded to,—and fearful of | 


small number of the King’s suite, and of their | 


As the mourners moved slowly onward, the monarch 
himself, participating in these melancholy feelings, 
| sat down by the way-side, on a stone still pointed 
| out to the historical pilgrim ; nor did he resume his 
| progress till the gloomy procession had completely 
| disappeared.” 

We have now only to congratulate Mr. Tytler 
| on the completion of his laborious and valuable 
work; and while we sympathize with him in his 
| regret that “the happy hours devoted to the 
| pursuit of truth are at an end, and that he must 

at last bid farewell to an old and dear com- 
| panion,” we trust we shall, ere long, meet him 
again in some other department of history. 





Beads from a Rosary. By T. Westwood, author 


of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ Clarke. 
Mr. Westwood is not altogether unknown to the 
readers of The Atheneum, where, frequently, 
while silent elsewhere, the muse has founda voice. 
Wells and rills of poetry, indeed, are yet to be 
met with in such secret places as the curious - 
of taste delights to penetrate; though upon the 
highway of the world we meet more seldom 
than heretofore the fountains and rivers of song 
that for no brief period made beautiful the walks 
of social life. One of the retired and modest 
class of students who delight to meditate on the 
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banks of secluded streams, and in the vistas of 
forest solitudes, such as we have indicated, is the 


e poet whose lyrical effusions are now before 


Wi 


ith what “ a quiet eye” he loves to look 
on nature, the following extract affords a plea- 


Till the dove’s low moan 
Is heard alone 
"Midst the shadowy branches o’er us thrown. 


And there, in the depths, dear Rosalind, 
Of that sweet sylvan scene, 

Will I weave a wreath of blushing flowers, 
And crown thee Love's fair queen ; 


sing example :— 
Wilt thou come, and sit with me, 
Sweet companion, Poesy ? 
We will seek some quiet scene, 
That thou lovest—where the green, 
Overarching boughs have made 
Coolest twilight with their shade ; 
Where the golden-pinioned beam 
*Mongst the enwoven leaves doth gleam, 
In its idlesse working out 
Shining tracery all about ; 
Where, like music in a dream, 
Murmureth soft the rippling stream; 
Where the small bird, timidly, 
Chirpeth low, in flitting by, 
And the very wind doth take 
Gentler measures so to make 
Harmony with all things there ;— 
Wilt thou seek this refuge, fair? 
Wilt thou come, and sit with me, 
Sweet companion, Poesy? 


I am weary of the sound, 

That doth compass me around ;— 
Weary of the strife and toil, 
Weary of the vain turmoil ;— 
False and empty seems to me, 

All this worldly pageantry, 

And I long to free again 

From the clasping of its chain, 
My worn spirit, that doth sigh 
For the calm, pure founts, that lie 
Underneath thy halcyon sky. 


Come, and thou shalt weave me there, 
With the sunlight and the air,— 
With the whispering secrecies 

Of the winds and waving trees;— 
With the odours, rich and rare, 
That to thee a tribute are; 

With the silvery sound, that wells 
From the ringing lily-bells ; 

With all voices, as they rise, 

All sweet, pastoral melodies, 

All calm breathings of the earth, 
Rapid utterances of mirth, 

And her plaintive wailing too, 
When she weepeth tears of dew, 
And the rayless gloom doth lie 

On her glory, mournfully ;— 

With all these, and more than these, 
With thy subtlest phantasies, 

Thou shalt weave a web so fine, 

Of such workmanship divine, 

That no gross, dull thought, I ween, 
Shall have power to glide between, 
No discordant, worldly din, 

Break the tranced calm within. 


But the true poet has not only an eye to ob- 
serve, but a heart to feel, and to each member 
of the brotherhood belongs his peculiar joy. 
This consideration makes us sometimes believe 


And on bended knee 
Vow loyally 
Ever thy liegeman till death to be. 


Then mount thy steed, sweet Rosalind, 


And grant my boon to-day ; 


Mount, mount thy steed, my Jadye bright, 


And to the woods away! 
For each waving bough 
Doth woo us now 


To where cool winds murmur, and clear streams flow. 


But Mr. Westwood has sympathies which 
extend beyond the common-places of lyric 


verse. 
instance of this :— 


Merrily the mill sail 

Turneth round and round, 
With a breezy motion 

And a busy sound. 
Merrily the miller 

Standeth at the door, 
IIumming pleasant ditties 

From his ancient store. 

Merrily, oh merrily, all the summer's day, 


We commend his ‘ Mill Song’ as an 


Hums that burly miller, while the mill-sails play. 


At the open lattice, 
In the little homestead near, 
Sits the miller’s good wife, 
With face of blythesome cheer ; 
And round about the gateway 
A little sturdy throng 
Of rosy knaves are sporting, 
With laughter loud and long; 


And merrily, right merrily, at close of summer’s day, 
Aye laughs the miller’s children the while the mill-sails play. 


Good luck befall thee, miller, 


With thy frank and hearty smile ; 
Good luck befall thy dear ones all, 


That know nor grief nor guile. 
When worldly cares beset us, 

And worldly hopes decline, 
’Tis well, I wot, to linger 

By simple hearths like thine, 


And merrily, still merrily, to pass the live-long day, ss 
*Midst happier thoughts and better hopes, the while the 


mill-sails play. 


The little volume before us contains several 
other examples of power in the poet to travel 
beyond his own individual moods, and take an 


interest in what lies beyond them. 


Such are 


the lines to ‘ A Laughing Child,’ ‘ The Village 
Church,’ ‘The Owl’s Soliloquy,’ (which must 
be fresh in the recollection of our readers, vide 


No. 837.) 
&e. 


‘Happy Faces,’ ‘ Angler's Chant,’ 
But his natural tendencies are to those 


subjects and modes of treatment in which the 


- $e, 
what it makes and adores—the reflected image 
of its own glory. 





New Zealand and Ireland—Colonial Econom 
By W. Bridges, Secretary to the New Zealand 
Society.— Twelve Months in Wellington, Pop 
Nicholson ; or, Notes for the Public and th 
New Zealand Company. By Licut. J, Wood 
I.N.—Guide to Emigrants.—The Emigrant t, 
North America. By an Emigrant Farmer, 

TuEsE pamphlets have, more or less, an acc. 

dental affinity ; and therefore we group them 

together. Ireland and New Zealand agree in 
being colonial—at least, so we are told by Mr, 

Bridges—and it is to the misapplication of 

colonial principles that, in his opinion, we ove 

the agrarian outrages in Tipperary, and the con. 
flict in Cloudy Bay. The right of property in 
land, he tells us, is based on labour—*the 
labour of the sword and the red right hand,” 

The Norman was better qualified than the Saxon 

“ to conquer and colonize the soil, and God gave 

it him”; by which it appears that suecessfy 

robbery is a legitimate species of labour. 
The Eagle he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. 

Mr. Bridges, accordingly, urges on Sir Robert 
Peel the duty of encouraging this kind of laud- 
able diligence; and of helping “ ws to conquer 
new lands and subdue them, or to re-conquer 
and subdue the lands not yet adequately con- 
quered around us’’—and this at the risk of his 
losing his tenure of office, or of our losing our 
title to live in this our England. Nor is this the 
only peril. When all is done, colonization, he 
tells us, will be found to have overthrown “ the 
doctrine of demand and supply, and led to the 
substitution of Christianity for mere political 
economy.” 

To the serious consideration of such verate 
questiones must be brought much patient inves- 
tigation, great experience, and no little political 
wisdom. ‘This last, too, must proceed in an im- 
partial manner : on such topics the partizan can 
only deceive himself and others. Colonial re- 
lations outsoar all party prejudices, and are crea- 
tive of new interests, new markets, new fields of 
enterprize, new combinations of the elements of 
wealth and of social advancement. How to 
harmonize these with existing interests, markets, 


in more than one Homer ;—the joy of the poet 
of the ‘Iliad’ and that of the ‘Odyssey’ appear 
so different! Shakspeare, however, had a variety 
of moods; and who shall limit the Proteus power 
of the highest genius? Epic and dramatic poetry 
require and imply, indeed, an extensive objec- 
tive range; the lyrical poet is more confined in 
his field, but then there are no limits to his 
flight’s elevation. Lyrical poetry has generally 
a personal reference; but its feelings may be of 
the most intense and sublime character; and 
with them may be associated whatever has suc- 
cessively enriched the memory or excited the 
imagination of the bard. But, as the source of 
feeling is the heart, love is the favourite theme 
with the lyric rhapsodist. The following ‘ Lay 
of the Greenwood,’ shows the poet’s skill in the 
tender passion :— 
Mount, mount thy steed, swect Rosalind, 
I crave a boon to-day; 
Mount, mount thy steed, my ladye bright, 
And to the woods away! 
For each waving bough 
Doth woo us now 
To where cool winds murmur, and clear streams flow. 


Glad thoughts be thine, sweet Rosalind, 
Beneath yon laughing skies; 
Glad thoughts to make more gladsome still 
The soft light of thine eyes. 
No time is this 
For grief, 1 wis, 
But for pleasant fancies and dreams of bliss. 
I will lead thee far, sweet Rosalind, 
Through some glade and glen, 
O’er the lilied lea, by the green hill side, 
Far, far, from the haunts of men; 


and combinations, is, or will be, the great pro- 
blem of colonial economy. 

Endeavours are making, we are told, to assi- 
milate New Zealand to Old Ireland. The islands 
of New Zealand are thus named New Ulster, 
New Leinster, and New Munster. It is com- 
plained also, that the system adopted by the New 
Zealand Company was exactly that of the Irish 
rundale settlement; namely, some score of 
tenants hold each several patches, in all diree- 
tions, working away with fruitless, because dis- 
persed efforts—wasting both capital and strength. 
The desirable thing to attain, it is added, isa 
permanent yeomanry. The capital required for 
this, consists rather of land and labour than 
money ; but in order that the affair should work 
well, some wisely-arranged currency system 
must be brought into play. 

One great evil of Ireland arises from want of 
employment, and want of empioyment from want 
of capital ; and capital, we are told, in the shape 
of “ plenty of dry money.” How does this bear 
upon Mr. Bridges’s proposition for a currency 
of land notes ? 

By the bye, we may as well state the Bridge 
sition itself. ‘The notes in question Mr. Bridge 
roposes to issue on the security of improv 

and tenures in New Zealand: as thus— 

“ The nation,” he says, “we shall suppose possesses 
one block of land of 100,000 acres, on the banks of 
the Shannon, and 1,000,000 equally fertile, on the 
site of the late massacre in New Zealand. It knows 


fancy predominates. He is fond, accordingly, 
of pieces of poetic diction, of musical word- 
setting, which, arbitrary in themselves, suggest 
by the mere force of association thoughts and 
images dear to the poetic reader. Take two 
brief specimens :— 
The Crown of Darkness. 

Lo! Darkness, digging in the mine o’ the night, 

Doth bring forth star by star, which, having shapen 

Into the semblance of a mighty crown, 

He circles, with its glory, the veiled brow 

Of the universal space. 

The Winter-work of the Flowers. 

The flowers below are in their tiring rooms, 

Fast busy, weaving in those still retreats 

The robes of rainbow dyes, which they must wear, 

When Spring, fast-running o’er the drowsy earth, 

Taps at the closed portals of their homes, 

And calls them forth, fresh-perfumed and new-clad, 

To the festival of Nature. 

One good flows out of this tendency—the 
habit of ascribing to the outward object the life | 
and feeling which glows within the poet’s own 
heart. Nature, under such an influence, is no | 
longer dead and silent, but is full of vitality and | 
music. Thus, in the poet's ear, the Tree im- 
plores the Wind not to forsake it. He would 
detain the “sweet-voiced singer’ within his 
branches, and is conscious of the sights and 
sounds in his vicinity. Such is the Oriental 
spirit which emboldens Mr. Westwood to give 
and to receive animation from the scenes and 
objects of nature. They intercommune by virtue 
of that poetic faith and love which believes in 
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that by an outlay of 8/. or 10/. an acre, in draining 
and trenching, making roads and bridges, farms and 
farmeries, in communication with the markets of 
Limerick, or Bannagher, or Athlone ; of Wellington, 
Nelson, or New Plymouth ; with the addition of 
creating, OF completing the creation of markets on its 


waste possessions at the Antipodes ; that a certain 
field would be exhibited for successful and remunera- 
tive labour; that by means of the combined labour 
and capital invested, the lands would then be actually 
saleable for more, much more, than the investment. 
Shall we say that it does not require argument (see- 
ing the results of various waste lands experiments) 
to prove that an outlay of 80,0007. on a large enough 
‘rabbit warren,’ may make it worth 100,000/. May 
we also assume that these lands, under the controul 
of the Government landlord, might be let to healthy 
young yeomen, on the self-redeeming tenure we have 





already submitted, and that within twenty years the 
capital value might be certainly returned ; or other- | 
wise, the improved lands, increasing year by year, in 
yalue, revert for second disposal—an inexhaustible | 
and undoubted security.” 

Now, proceeds Mr. Bridges, these notes being | 
each a promise to pay one pound sterling, or one- 
tenth of an acre of the lands so improved and ren- 
dered available, might be disbursed by the state 
to labourers to reclaim the lands, or at discretion | 
advanced to active yeomenholders and cultiva- 
tors, and by them invested in the reclamation of | 
the lands, in making roads, canals, and bridges | 
—even in founding useful educational and moral | 
institutions, and other preliminary public pur- | 
poses. Such notes, he contends, would be based | 
upon a real value, and would bear the stamp of | 
the state security—a stamp authorized by strict | 
economical principles. ‘The ycomen, selected | 
as landlord-tenants, would enable the Crown gra- | 
dually to meet all these notes as they returned | 
upon them—if, indeed, they should ever return | 
until the foreclosing of the mortgage, or at the 
end of the twenty years; for the lands would be 
as imperishable a security for their continued 
value as any amount of bullion in the Bank of 
England. 

Leaving the reader to form his own opinion | 
as to thispiece of New Zealand political economy, | 
we must pass on to the considerations placed | 
before us in other pamphlets. New Zealand, we | 
find, has disappointed many emigrants ; and the | 
New Zealand Company deceived not a few. Nor | 
would it seem that this has been the fault of the | 
shareholders and directors, but of individuals 
who have wsed the Company to support their own 
private speculations. We cannot help feeling 
regret at learning that many persons and fami- | 
lies who previously enjoyed a comfortable home | 
and moderate independence in England, are | 
now suing for charity 2mong strangers in New , 
South Wales :— 

“Numbers,” says Lieut. Wood, “ have returned to 
Great Britain, and nearly all the settlers at Port | 
Nicholson, unconnected with Government and the | 
Company, would also return, could they but realize | 
what they have sunk, and obtain funds to defray | 
their passage home. Nobles, honourables, M.P.’s, 
and esquires, have all sanctioned by their names, 
and, under the gaudy banner of a pseudo philan- 
thropy, have been parties in sending emigrants to 
New Zealand. Ship them off! ship them off! is the 
ery, careless of what fate awaits the emigrant on 
reaching his destination. The New Zealand Com- 
pany must, or should know, that the islands to which 
they are sending them yield spontaneously no edible 
production but the fern root: that hitherto Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner has not decided on the 
Company's claim to the territory which they profess 
to have purchased of the natives—a purchase the 
natives themselves deny: that Port Nicholson is 
girded by nearly impassable mountains: that the land 
thus sold is, for the most part, owned by absentces, 
and that, consequently, there is no adequate provision 
for the employment of the poor sent out: that they 
have made no provision for making of roads, the con- 
struction of bridges, and for other public works, for 





want of which it is impossible that colonization can 


succeed: that the Company, in their first appeal to 
the public, promised employment to labourers at the 
rate of a guinea a-week, with rations ; but now, when 
this inducement has done its work of persuasion, they 
refuse to abide by their contract: that the last of 
the town lands comprised in their first and principal 
settlement was not open for selection before the be- 
ginning of this year, and, consequently, no emigrants 
should have been sent out before January last. 
These are matters of which the Company must be 
cognizant, and yet they continue to cry, Buy! buy! 
buy !—their sole object, disguise it as they will, being 
a sordid, money-jobbing, speculation. Ten per cent. 
blinds the shareholders, and needy men are provided 
for. When public feeling wanes, fétes and ‘ honour- 
able company’ are resorted to. The Directors 
grumble, and it is forthwith proposed that 1,5002. 
a-year be set apart for compensation money for 
attending to the affairs of the body, and thus do 
matters at the New Zealand House wag merrily asa 
marriage-bell. We have suffered grievously from 
such conduct, and fervent is our hope that the British 
Government will grant no more diplomas for Joint 
Stock Companies to practise ‘ad libitum’ in the wide 
and fertile field of colonial colonization. Of the 
islands of New Zealand we shall say little. Our ex- 
perience is confined to the Company’s first and prin- 
cipal settlement, Port Nicholson ; and our object has 
been to describe that settlement as it is. To others 
we leave the task of prophesying what it may here- 
after become, and shall conclude with a remark 
attributed to the Lord Bishop of that new diocese, 
viz., that ‘five hundred years hence New Zealand 
will be a great country ; but in the meanwhile there 
is certainly very much to overcome.’ ” 

The remark of the Lord Bishop strikes us as 
a very sensible one. We are surprised that 
every candidate for emigration did not naturally 
make it for himself. He should know, that for 
a future good much present evil is to be endured 
and subdued. He should feel that he has tomake, 
not find, a state of society ; and that he can possess 
nothing but what, he earns. The opportunity 
of earning, a field of hard if well-paid labour, is 
all that is to be expected. For the rest, peril 


| and difficulty beset the adventurer from first to 


last, until he has fairly established himself, and 
thus triumphed over them. With this caution 
ever before him, and the resolution to conquer, 
he may become a peaceful and a “happy 
warrior” ; without them, a miserable delinquent. 
Caution — energy — self-command — moderate 
views—are the talismanic words which promise 
success. 

‘The Guide to Emigrants’ contains some 
common sense and much common-place advice, 
quite as applicable to New Zealand as to Aus- 
tralia and Canada. But unfortunately, instead 
of taking due precautions, or providing for 
the moral and physical inconveniences of a 
new position, the great majority of emigrants 
know little, whether of the merits or defects of 
their adopted country until they land on its 
shores. ‘This ignorance is in oe unavoidable. 
Disappointed capitalists, who have bought their 
land in England, make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, and those who areon the spot remain silent 
for the sake of their own interest. Agents, also, 
keep up the market price of land, the value of 
which is, after all, merely nominal. The New 
Zealand Colonist, we are told, is a paper possess- 
ing correct information; but the intending 
emigrant, it seems, will look in vain for a file of 
the Colonist in the news-room of the New Zea- 
land House. He will find, however, the Wel- 
lington Spectator, which is in the Company’s 
interest. The difficulties that await the settler 
on landing, may be learned from Lieut. Wood's 
narrative. They are such as to task the fortitude 
of the bravest. Auckland, he tells us, must 
become the chief colony, for there Nature has 
done what neither capital nor puffing can do for 
Wellington. 

There is no doubt that Wellington has been 
puffed too highly. This settlement, numbering 





upwards of 4,000 souls, in ‘the fourth year of its 


existence, had neither church nor chapel erected ; 
while Adelaide, in South Australia, could, in 
her fifth year, number two Episcopalian and 
one Presbyterian churches, two Independent 
and one _— chapels, besides a number of 
minor chapels. A Mechanics’ Institute, how- 
ever, has been formed at Port Nicholson by the 
working men, aided by a few of their friends, 
and possesses a library. Clearing land is ex- 
pensive; ranging, Mr. Swainson says, from 
16/. to 551., or GO. upon every acre! whereas, 
in the Canadian forest it can be done for 4/. 
or 5/.: roads, also, are wanted,—the facilities 
of farming are few—the lands in many places 
inaccessible—the settlers without the means of 
making them so, and the Company not seeming 
to recognize it as their duty to supply them, 
and the natives jealous a suspicious of the 
settlers. Stung by these and other inconve- 
niences, Lieut. Wood sums them up in what he 
calls “The Settler's Charge against the New 
Zealand Company :""— 

“They took our money in London for land which 
did not belong to them ; and which, up to the hour 
of our quitting New Zealand, was virtually in pos- 
session of the natives. * * The land they have sold 
being inaccessible, even if ours, is of no use for agri- 
cultural purposes. The Company certainly did not 
bind themselves to open the country ; but in their 
compact with the public they are morally bound not 
to take money for land which cannot be got at. 
Instead of giving us our country land within a mode- 
rate distance of their first and principal settlement, 
which was tacitly implied in their contract, we found, 
on arrival at Port Nicholson, a re-emigration of 112 
miles by sea necessary, to the river of Wanganui. 
To this district, up to the period of our quitting New 
Zealand, the Company had not, as promised, sent a 
single labourer for its cultivation! ‘They must have 
received about 25,0001. for this purpose from the 
settlers, but instead of sending the labour thus paid 
for to Wanganui it was sent to Wellington. Is not 
this a breach of trust ?..What means a dividend of 
10 per cent. from their profits in the emigration 
trade, when the settlers, who have given them the 
money they thus dispose of, are yet without their 
land.” 

Here are certainly distinct and definite evils 
pointed out, which demand, and must have, 
remedy. Emigration, conducted by joint-stock 
companies, is, and can be, only a speculation of 
profit rather than of public utility. Still there 
should be honour even among thieves; and 
whether the directors or the emigrants intend 
a mitigated Rob Royism on the native New 
Zealanders, they should undoubtedly, for the 
sake of the cause, cherish a good understanding 
among themselves. ‘The following advice to 
emigrants we think it our duty to quote :— 

“Those who have capital, we would counsel not to 
buy colonial land while they are in England. Let 
them keep their property till they have seen the 
country. There are hundreds in all the colonies 
anxious to sell for ready money ; it will always com- 
mand bargains.” 

Such are the difficulties, such the care, and 
prudence requisite, connected with emigration 
to New Zealand. When allowance is made for 
these, there are undoubtedly compensations in 
the facts that New Zealand is, after all, well 
adapted for colonization, and capable of produc- 
ing readily every staple article, necessary for 
home consumption. ‘Were a family,” says 
Lieut. Wood, “ put down upon any part of its 
coast, they nat soon, with industry, such is 
the moisture of the climate, raise a subsistence 
from its poorest soil. ‘The seasons are sure, and 
the country healthy; but it wants both level 
land to raise, and markets whence to convey 
grain, to enter into competition with the broad 
corn land of Europe and America.” 

“ Let no agriculturist, then, (he continues) think 
of visiting these islands with a view of realizing a for- 
tune, and returning to spend it in Great Britain. 
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This is quite chimerical. No one will be benefited 
by emigration to New Zealand who is unable or 
unwilling to work fora living. Those who go there 
must make it their home. We are not speaking of 
men who go abroad to speculate in trade and com- 
merce, but to the class best adapted for the coloniza- 
tion of New Zealand, and these are the farmer, whose 
labour is within his household ; the small capitalist, 
who with his hands upon the plough, can afford to 
wait until he has a return; and, lastly, for the poor 
of the mother-country. The mountains of New 
Zealand are higher, the morasses deeper, and the 
forests denser than were those of Britain. It is, in 
truth, a stubborn country, which only the nerve of a 
peasant’s arm will subdue. The poor man covets a 
piece of ground, and both Government and the Com- 
pany should facilitate its possession. A few acres 
among the mountains are soon, by the labour of his 
family, transformed into a garden. The ground is 
his property, and will be his children’s when he is no 
more. He is never wearied in adding to its beauty. 
The spot is the creation of his own hands, hallowed 
by a thousand kindly recollections. From this 
source will yet spring, in New Zealand, a numerous 
yeomanry and a bold contented peasantry. Cottage 
farms are what the land is calculated for, and they 
are, doubtless, the best means of subduing a wild 
hilly country.” 

Emigrants, however, should not expect im- 
possibilities, nor exclaim that they are cheated 
because they are disappointed. The latter, from 
the nature of the thing, is inevitable. We were 
much amused by the- confession of the “ Emi- 
grant Farmer,” to Canada; that previously to 
his going, he had got only ransacked the book- 
sellers’ shops, for information, but actually got a 
young man from the State of Ohio, to stay a 
whole month in his house, that he might insure 
a perfect practical knowledge of the country ; 
yet on his arrival, he found it as different from 
what he expected, as if he had taken no trouble 
to procure previous knowledge. 

“ Indeed, (says he) this is a feeling that predomi- 
nates over every other in the mind of the Emigrant, 
when he first obtains a distant view of the wild and 
interminable forest, which clothes in so forbidding an 
aspect that land of promise, which he had pictured 
to his imagination as the very garden of Eden; and 
he awakes once more, from his long and fondly 
cherished fantasies, to all the sad realities of life ; and 
extending his wondering gaze over the whole face of 
the country, he sees that the original curse of his 
nature has reached it, and he reads, in characters 
which can neither be mistaken nor unfelt, ‘in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ ” 

All Utopian visions are destined to vanish, 
and whoever desires to emigrate will find in 
this latter work sufficient proofs of the tendency 
of hopes founded on them to failure, yet the little 
reason that there is, notwithstanding, for despair. 





The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. F.dited 

by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Moxon. 
Tuts is the ninth edition of— 

Beaumont and Fletcher, those twin-stars that run 

Their glorious course round Shakspeare’s golden sun. 
It isnot the first edition making great pretensions 
to superior accuracy, but it is the first in which 
those pretensions are satisfactorily carried out, 
and the reader is not, in every page, troubled 
with an idle, impertinent, or ignorant note. 
Messrs. Seward and Sympson edited an edition, 
in 1750, in ten octavo volumes ; George Colman, 
in 1778, another in the same forms, and Weber, 
in 1812, one in fourteen octavo volumes. Mr. 
Dyce’s edition will be complete in eleven 
volumes, of which the first four are already 
published. 

Neither Seward nor Sympson had a natural 
or happy acuteness, and both were “as dark as 
was Chaos” in the reading requisite for the task 
they took in hand. There was then no Variorum 
Shakspeare for commentators to fly to, but secure 
in their own unassisted dulness, they slashed 
into their authors and made suggestive emen- 





dations in their notes, so rash and presumptuous, 
that, with the exception of Bentley upon Milton, 
they are as yet unparalleled in the range of our 
editorial history. These twin worthies proceeded 
on a principle that will excite a laugh in these 
days, when the duties of an editor are so much 
better understood ; for Messrs. Seward and Symp- 
son conceived a corruption wherever they saw a 
difficulty, and what they could not comprehend 
they lit up with the rush-lights of their invention, 
thickening what was clear, or adding impertin- 
ence to obscurity. Then came Colman; but we 
forgive him all his offences for his admirable 
prologue to ‘ Philaster,’ one of the very best 
prologues in our language: and so thought Byron, 
who was a prologue writer. Then came the 
German Weber with his South-Sea of Discovery, 
the Index to the Variorum Shakspeare—pro- 
ducing, as he did, one of the worst-edited books 
in the language, and one of the most unfortunate 
of the many unfortunate speculations of Sir 
Walter Scott and John Ballantyne. “Mr. 
Weber,” says Gifford, “ had never read an old 
play in hislife ; he was butimperfectly acquainted 
with our language ; and of the manners, customs, 
habits, of what was and what was not familiar 
to us as a nation, he possessed no knowledge 
whatever; but secure in ignorance, he enter- 
tained a comfortable opinion of himself, and 
never doubted that he was qualified to in- 
struct and enliven the public.”. .. .“ How Scott 
should ever have countenanced the project of 
an edition of an English book of this class by ¢ 
mere drudging German, appears to me,’’ says 
Mr. Lockhart, “ quite inexplicable. He placed 
at Weber’s disposal his own annotated copy, 
which had been offered some years before for 
the use of Gifford ; but Weber's textis thoroughly 
disgraceful, and so are all the notes except those 
which he owed to his patron’s own pen.” 

Mr. Dyce, unlike Mr. Weber, has read many 
an old play, for his editions of Peele, Greene, 
Webster, and Middleton, evince an intimate 
acquaintance with our Elizabethan literature, 
and with the languages and customs of that time 


—while they attest a modest diffidence and a | 
Mr. Dyce | 


patient perseverance in collation. 
comes, therefore, well armed to his task, and 
he has, as far as he has yet gone, acquitted him- 
self well—so well, indeed, that Mr. Moxon may, 
with our permission, say of this edition what 
his predecessor, Moseley, said, in verse, of the 
folio of 1647— 
If this book fail, ‘tis time to quit the trade ;— 

but it cannot fail in the long run. 

The fifty-two plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are, in this edition, arranged chronologically. 
‘ The Woman Hater’ is the first in point of time: 
—‘‘there is every reason to believe,’ says Mr. 
Dyce, “that it was the unassisted composition 
of Fletcher.”. . . “I dare not call it comedy or 
tragedy,” says the prose prologue, “ ’tis perfectly 
neither: a play it is, which was meant to make 
you laugh.” Fletcher's first production was 
acted “by the children of Paules,” that is, the 
choristers of St. Paul’s, the cathedral church of 
the bishops of London, of which see Fletcher's 
father was the bishop, and in this way his son 
was in all likelihood acquainted with plays and 
players— 

Twas he reduc’d Evadne from her scorn, 
And taught the sad Aspatia how to mourn; 
Gave Arethusa’s love a glad relief, 

And made Panthea elegant in grief. 

Mr. Dyce is silent on this point, but it seems 
to us a matter of some moment. The scene of 
this play is laid at Milan, but the incidents and 
allusions, as was common with all our old 
dramatic writers, make distinct reference to Lon- 
don; in other words, they appeal directly to the 
knowledge of their spectators. The editors of 
our old English Drama are in this way often 
called upon to illustrate old English customs 





and old English localities. They are not always 
happy or correct in their illustrations, and in 
the very first play before us we have a striking 
illustration of what we say. Lazarillo, a needy 
courtier, objects to enter a brothel, from its 
being “ subject to martial law,” upon which we 
have the following note: ‘That is, subject to the 
inspection of the marshalsea, for in page seventy- 
two, the pandar says, ‘ Be he rich or poor, ifhe 
will take thee with him, thou mayest use thy 
trade, free from constables or marshals.’ The 
public stews of London were formerly established 
in Southwark, within the precincts of the mar- 
shalsea.’”’ Now the marshalsea was not a pre- 
cinct, and the stews in Southwark were not 
therefore within the precinct of the marshalsea, 
nor were they subject to the inspection of the 
marshal. The marshalsea, moreover, was not 
the Borough prison, as this would make it out to 
have been. The marshalsea was the prison of 
the king’s house, or as it is described in a recent 
act of parliament, “ the prison of the marshalsea 
of her Majesty’s household.” The marshal’s 
men in Queen Elizabeth’s time attended at the 
door of the privy council, and the officers of the 
warden of the fleet, at the star chamber-door, 
The words “constables and marshals,” mean 
nothing more than “constables and_ bailiffs,” 
for one of the regulations of the stews in South- 
wark printed by Stow directs ‘the constabels, 
bailiffs, and others, every week to search every 
stew-house.”” The marshalsea was in South- 
wark, but was in no way connected with the 
local regulations of the Borough. 

Now let us turn to another play, ‘Wit at 
several Weapons,’ in which Wittypate Oldcraft 
reminds Sir Ruinous of their place of meeting: 


** You know our meeting 
At the Three Cups in St. Giles.” 


This gives occasion for a note, in which we 
are told—‘ This tavern is enumerated with 
many others in a black-letter ballad called Lon- 
don’s Ordinary, or Every Man in his Humour: 
** The goldsmiths to the Three Cups, 
Their money they count as dross. 
Your puritan to the Pewter-can, 
And your papist to the Cross.” 

As if indeed there had been only one Three 
Cups in London, and that in St. Giles’s, whereas 
a little vigilance might enumerate a dozen: 
the Three Cups in Aldersgate street, near Gold- 
smith’s Hall, remains to this day—but Witty- 
pate’s “ Three Cups” was in St. Giles’s. In 
‘Wit without Money,’ Valentine, wishing to 
exemplify the absurd stupidity ofthe conversation 
among the three suitors, runs from one subject 
to another in a way that defies illustration or 
anything akin to a connected meaning: “ Water- 
works and Rumours of New Rivers” run into 
questions “ Who built the Thames?” upon which 
Mr. Weber says “that the building of the 
Thames is not explicable as sense,”—Mr. Dyce 
adding, “If built the Thames be the right reading 
(which I greatly doubt) it perhaps may mean 
built bridges over the Thames.”’ So much for 
the commentators : it appears to us that there Is 
no difficulty in the passage. Waterworks on the 
banks of the Thames were in Fletcher’s time 
objects of novelty and attraction. The New 
River made or bui/t by Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
was a recent wonder in a city unacquainted 
with pipes, or conduits, or water-courses, of 
more than a six-inch bore, and it was peo 
ticular stretch of fancy to run from arti cial 
rivers into questions ‘“ Who built the Thames? 
as if some unknown Sir Hugh Myddelton had 
made it. If we are right in this conjecture our 
satisfaction is extremely small : 


“For what is commentators’ happiest praise? 
That he has furnished lights for others’ eyes, |, 
Which they who need them use, and then despise. 


We have one or two remarks to offer on ‘The 
Custom of the Country,’ and first of ‘ re 
Prologue for my Sonne Clarke,’ printed in the 
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folio of 1647. ‘‘ What these words allude to,” 
says Weber, “I have not been able to discover.” 
«Clarke, I presume,” says Mr. Dyce, “ was the 
player who s oke this prologue—perhaps Hugh 
Clerke,” and he adds at the same time a reference 
to Mr. Collier’s ‘ History of the Stage,’ where 
we find the name of Hugh Clerke as an actor 
in Nabbe’s play of ‘ Hannibal and Scipio.’ There 
jsno other mention of Clerke as an actor in 
any other part of Mr. Collier’s volumes, and it 
had been more yee; we think, if Mr. Dyce 
had told us that Hugh Clarke (for thus he spells 
his name,) was one of the ten players signing 
the dedication of the first folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to Philip Herbert Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery. This omission is the more 
strange, as Mr. Dyce has actually reprinted the 
dedication in question before his first volume. 
Andnow for one of Mr. Dyce’s suggestions which 
we think unnecessary. Arnoldo says— 


“To this mad fortune : [ a 
Am I now come ; my marriage is proclaim’d”— 


Mr. Dyce making a query upon mad, and sug- 
gesting sad. The suggestion was uncalled for, 
Zenobia the betrothed of Arnoldo, remarking a 
little further on: = * 

« This marrying is a mad matter.” 
Sad had been equally inappropriate in both 
places. 

These are small errors in an extensive and 
arduous undertaking, which no individual of the 
present age is competent to carry through with 
more care and acuteness than the present editor 
of these “‘two Noble Kinsmen of Wit,’’ as they 
have been happily designated by Mr. Darley. 
Egypt and the Books of Moses. ‘Translated from 

the German of Dr. W. E. Hengstenberg, 

by R. D. C. Roberts, Abbot Resident of 

Andover College. 

(Second Notice.] 

AttuouGH the professed object of Dr. Heng- 
stenberg is to refute the cavils of Von Bohlen 
and other neologists, he is himself so far a 
rationalist, as to attempt to solve the problem 
of miracles by natural phenomena, and to deny 
the originality, and consequently the divine 
authority, of the Levitical law. In order to 
establish this point, he is driven to deny the 
existence of any national hatred between the 
Hebrews and the Egyptians, and to reject to- 
tally the received account of the Hycsos, or 
shepherd kings. On this he stakes the issue 
between the schools of biblical criticism in 
England and Germany, and he thus invests the 
question with sufficient importance to justify its 
minute investigation. 

Hengstenberg’s theory is essentially the same 
as that which was long ago started by Perizonius, 
that the account of the Hycsos was a fable 
invented after the translation of the Pentateuch 
into Greek, by some enemy of the Jews, in 
order to remove the infamy of the circumstances 
attending the Exodus from the Egyptians, and 
fix it on the Israelites. There is no doubt 
that many such forgeries were devised for this 
purpose; we have a specimen of them in the 
strange account given of the Jews by Justin, 
and in the tales of Apion refuted by Josephus. 
We may also safely concede, that very little 
reliance can be placed on the authority of Ma- 
netho as an historian, wherever anti-Jewish 
prejudices were likely to interfere, and that we 
must reject his story of the Israelites having 

een lepers expelled from Egypt; we may even 
go further, and grant that the whole history of 
the Hyesos must be given up, if we do not find 
it in some degree confirmed oe the monuments. 
Finally, we assert, in opposition to Dr. Heng- 
stenberg, that traces of Egypt having suffered 
from a foreign foe are to be found in the Pen- 
tateuch, We have stated the question fairly, 





and are not aware of having omitted any ma- 
terial point in issue. 

The monuments indisputably establish that 

there was some Asiatic race which the Egyptians 
viewed with detestation; they are constantly 
brought before us in the most humiliating and 
degrading situations; we find them crushed 
under the chariot-wheels of the kings, trampled 
beneath the feet of the warriors, and massacred 
without mercy. Cap- 
tives of the hated race 
are represented as the 
worst of slaves; they are 
figured as Caryatides, 
supporting vases and 
other articles of domes- 
tic furniture, particu- 
larly the foot-baths ; 
they are even painted 
on the soles of fen or 
sandals, as if to intimate that they should be for 
ever trodden down under the feet of their 
enemies. We see them represented as the 
supporters of a throne or chair of state, and 
the artist has indulged the national enmity, 
by adding to this degradation chains, fetters, 
and a most painful posture. Peculiarity of 
colour and physiognomy connects these hated 
captives with the Semitic tribes of Syria and 
northern Arabia, while their costume clearly 
distinguishes them from the Jewish prisoners 
depicted on the monuments, one of which we 
shall give. The cause of this 
hatred is sufficiently obvious ; 
Egypt, on its north-eastern 
frontier, was exposed to the 
ravages of the nomade tribes 
of south-western Asia, whose 
plundering propensities have 
varied very little during the 
course of thirty centuries. It 
was from this quarter alone 
that the Valley of the Nile was 
exposed to danger from inva- 
sion and conquest. Through it 
came successively the Persians, 
the Macedonians, the Arabs, 
and the Turks; and we shall 
now show, that in the age of 
Joseph, it was regarded as the 
most vulnerable point of the 
empire of the Pharaohs. 

When the ten sons of Jacob appeared before 
their brother, Joseph, assuming the character 
of an Egyptian, treated them with what ap- 
peared both to them and the bystanders 
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quite so secure as they are generally represented. 
But it is not quite clear from the representation, 
whether the Egyptians were the assailants or 


the assailed in this battle; indeed many circum- | 











not unreasonable suspicion—‘ Joseph remem- 


bered the dreams which he dreamed of them, 
and said unto them, Ye are spies; to see the 
nakedness of the land ye are come. And they 
said unto him, Nay, my lord, but to buy food 
are thy servants come. We are all one man’s 
sons; we are true men, thy servants are no spies. 
And he said unto them, Nay, but to see the 
nakedness of the land ye are come.” (Gen. 
xlii. 9—12.) 

The phrase “ nakedness of the land” (yoxn 
mmy-nx Eth Gneruth Haaretz), signifies “the 
defenceless part of the country,” that is, the 
part through which the brethren had come on 
their way to the court. Again, when Pharaoh 
granted the land of Goshen to the Israelites, he 
particularly inquired whether there were “any 
men of activity,” (that is, “ warriors” as the 
phrase is elsewhere translated,) because such 
only were fit to be intrusted with the care of 
the cattle on an exposed frontier. 

Dr. Hengstenberg asserts that the Egyptians 
refused to eat with the brethren of Joseph, 
simply because they were shepherds, but he for- 
gets that the objection, as originally stated, is to 
their race and not to their profession. ‘ And 
they set on for him by himself, and for them by 
themselves, and for the Egyptians, which did 
eat with him, by themselves: because the Egyp- 
tians might not eat bread with the Hebrews ; 
for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians.” 
(Gen. xliii. 32.) 

Here ‘ Hebrews,” not ‘ shepherds,” are 
declared to be “an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians;”’ for thename “ Hebrews,” Day from ay 
Habar, to pass,) signifies ‘ passengers” or 
“wanderers,” and was applied to the family 
of Abraham, because they were nomades from 
beyond the Euphrates. It was therefore be- 
cause they were connected by their mode of life 
with the natural enemies of the Egyptians, and 
not because they followed the same profession 
as a despised caste, that contact with them was 
shunned as an abomination. Now it would be 
contrary to the whole course of history to ascribe 
such intense and pertinacious hatred to anything 
but a long continuance of national injuries and 
hostilities; there is therefore a strong probability 
for the truth of the invasion of the Hycsos, but 
there is reason to believe that their dominion 
did not extend beyond Lower Egypt. 

Heeren has remarked that Egypt might have 
been attacked on the side of the Red Sea, and 
he refers to a picture of a naval engagement, 
part of which is copied in the accompanying 
engraving, to show that its frontiers were not 


stances,—particularly the superior trim of their 
ships, arguing previous preparation, while the 
enemies are only provided with rude rafts— 
would seem to prove that in this instance the 
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Egyptians are invaders. But in neither case 
is Dr. Hengstenberg’s case served, for the 
hostile race here depicted has no resemblance 
whatever to the Hycsos; they wear head- 


wife. And Othniel the son of Kenaz, the brother 
of Caleb, took it: and he gave him Achsah his 
daughter to wife.” (Josh. xv. 16, 17.) 


The affiliation of nations and their various 
migrations inthe earlier ages of the world, must 
be expected to present many problems of difli- 
cult solution, particularly when recorded in the 
exaggerated style of the Oriental nations. The 
titles of the ancient kings of Asia and Africa are 
far from affording a fair indication of the extent 
of their dominions: many proclaimed themselves 
sovereigns over countries of which they pos- 
sessed as little as the monarchs of England did 
of France, or the kings of Spain did of Jerusa- 
lem. When Dr. Hengstenberg speaks of mighty 
armies, systematic sans of conquest, and exten- 
sive organization of military power, as necessary 
to the existence of the Hycsos, he merely con- 
jures up shadows of his own imagination, to 
dismiss them again as unceremoniously as Gul- 
liver did the ghosts of Glubbdubdub. Who ever 
dreamed of looking for vast armaments and 
= combinations among the northern sea- 

ings? yet their conquests of England, Ireland, 
and Normandy are matters of history. What 
these pirates were by sea, the Hycsos were by 
land—desultory marauders, to whom a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances may have given a 
temporary supremacy. 


The Hebrews were not only a distinct race 
from the Egyptians, but they were so separated 
by prejudices, social institutions, and all that 
constitutes the individual existence ofraces, that 





dresses of feathers, such as are described in 
ancient Hindi records, and such as the Indian 
caciques wore when America was discovered by 
Columbus. 


Having fully proved that there 
was a hostile Asiatic race pecu- 
liarly odious to the Egyptians, 
we shall for the future speak of 
them as the Hycsos, without at 
all pledging ourselves to the pro- 
priety of the term, for our con- 
cern is not with the name but 
with the fact. Joseph’s reference 
to the nakedness of the land, that 
is, to its want of fortresses and 
other means of defence, will ap- 
pear peculiarly appropriate when 
we learn that the chief strength 
of the Hycsos consisted in their 
castles and towers erected on the 
hills of Idumea and Southern 
Syria. Jerusalem itself was ori- 
ginally a mountain-castle, erected 
by the plundering tribe of Jebu- 
sites as a fastness to secure their 
booty on the top of Mount Zion; 
and so great was the strength of 
the place, that when David be- 
sieged it, the Jebusites tauntingly 
declared that they would intrust 
the defence of the place to the 
lame and the blind. (II. Sam. 
v.6—8.) It has been plausibly 
conjectured that the various places 
in Canaan to which the epithet 
Kirjath, “an edifice,” is attached, 
were the places of strength be- 
longing to the smaller tribes of 
Palestine; and hence the con- 
quest of them was proposed as a 
prize deed of arms to the young 
warriors of Israel. An example 
of this occurs immediately after 
the death of Joshua. ‘“ Caleb 
said, He that smiteth Kirjath- 
sepher, and taketh it, to him will 
I give Achsah my daughter to 


a fusion of the two was morally impossible; 
indeed, so far was Moses from adopting a 
code of laws which would have Egyptianized 
the Israelites, that it would be easy to point 
out many institutions which had no other 
object than to induce habits directly contrary 
to those which the Israelites had learned in 
Egypt. 

It is quite clear from the narrative, that 
Joseph had taken extraordinary pains to natu- 
ralize himself in Egypt. As a_ stranger is 
said to have been recognizedin Athens from the 
superior purity of his Attic dialect, so the chief 
means by which Joseph could be recognized as 
a foreigner, was his greater strictness in adher- 
ing to purely Egyptian usages. This strictness 
had nearly led to his detection, when he caused 
his brethren to be marshalled at the banquet in 
the order of their age. ‘‘ And they sat before 
him, the first-born according to his birthright, 
and the youngest according to his youth: and the 
men marvelled one at another.”” (Gen. xlii. 33. 
The mention of the posture used at table, proves 
that the writer of the history was well acquainted 
with Egyptian customs, for the patriarchal usage 
was to recline at meals. (Gen. xviii. 4.) There 
are indeed frequent instances of couches on the 
Egyptian monuments, but these were only used 
for < seda ; in all the representations of enter- 
tainments the ladies and gentlemen are depicted 
sitting on stools or chairs. It is alsomentioned 
that Joseph sat apart from the rest, and we find 
from the monuments that a separate table was 
usually placed before each of the distin- 





guished guests pre- 

sent. The number 

and variety of dishes 

set on each table 

were proportioned to 

the rank of each 

guest, or to the esti- 

mation in which he 

was held by the per- 

son who gave the entertainment. To this custom 
allusion is distinctly made by the sacred writer, 
(Gen. xliii. 34.) 

In the accompanying engraving wesee a table 
set before a lady of rank, heaped like that of 
Benjamin with a five-fold variety of viands; 
the slave pouring out wine testifies also to the 
accuracy of describing an Egyptian feast as one 
where the guests “ drank and made merry,” 

The circumstances attending the settlement of 
the Israelites in the land of Goshen, and the 
policy of that establishment, have been already 
noticed in our former series of articles on this 
subject, and in the work founded on them, to 
which we have already referred. There are 
however some circumstances connected with the 
death and funeral both of Jacob and Joseph, 
deserving some additional illustration, to which 
we shall briefly direct attention. Immediately 
after the account of the patriarch’s death we 
read “ Joseph commanded his servants the phy- 
sicians to embalm his father: and the physicians 
embalmed Israel. And forty days were ful- 
filled for him; for so are fulfilled the days of 
those which are embalmed; and the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days.” 
(Gen. 1. 2,3.) It may at first sight appear strange 
to find a body of physicians included among the 
domestics of Joseph, but Herodotus informs us 
that, “the medical practice was thus divided 
among the Egyptians; each physician is for 
one kind of sickness and no more, and all places 
are crowded with physicians; for there are 
physicians for the eyes, physicians for the head, 
physicians for the teeth, physicians for the 
stomach and internal disease.” Upon this pas- 
sage Warburton remarks that it shows the 
reason why Joseph had a considerable number 
of physicians in his household: ‘ Every great 
family, as well as every city, must needs, as 
Herodotus expresses it, swarm with the faculty. 
A multitude of these domestics would now 
appear an extravagant piece of state, even in a 
first minister. But then we see it could not be 
otherwise, where each distemper had its proper 
physician.” 

A writer in the 
Dublin — Christian 
Examiner has re- 
cently noticed the 
work based on our 
former series, and 
has directed atten- 
tion to the distine- 
tion between the 
forty days of em- 
balming and the seventy days of mourning. The 
difficulty to which he bebe is the discrepancy 
between the statements of Diodorus Siculus and 
Herodotus, the former of whom limits the em- 
balming to forty, while the latter extends it to 
seventy days. But the two historians speak of 
different processes ; Diodorus speaks of the 
proper embalming with spices (the w2n Chanat 
of the Hebrew writers), but Herodotus refers 
the period during which the body was retaine 
in natron, a part of the operation so little im 
portant that Diodorus does not even notice It 
The passage has been strangely misrepresented 
by Creuzer, Bohlen, and the neologists; but it, 
in fact, confirms the statement of the Pentateuch. 
“When this is done they pickle it in natrm 
(rapixevover \trpw), having concealed it (from 
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_———— 
the relatives of the deceased) seventy days (in 


; but it is not allowable to retain it longer 
in the natron” (raptxevery). During the con- 
tinuance of this process hired mourners went 
about the streets singing lamentations for the 
Joss of the person who had been removed. It 
is to this custom Solomon alludes : “‘ Man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets.” (Eccles. xii. 5.) Herodotus says, 
«When a man died in a house, that is, one of 
rank, all the females of the family, covering 
their faces with mud, and leaving the body in 
the house, run through the streets girded up and 
striking their bare breasts, and uttering loud 
lamentations.” 

“The custom of funeral processions,” says 
Rosellini, ‘‘ was peculiar to all periods and all the 
provinces of Egypt. We see the representations 
of funeral processions in the oldest tombs at 
Eilithyz, and similar ones are delineated in 
those of Sakkarah and Gizeh; we also find 
others of a like nature in the Theban tombs 
which belong to the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties.” These funeral processions 
agree in every particular with the account given 
of the circumstances attending the funeral of 
Jacob: “And Joseph went up to bury his 
father : and with him went up all the servants 
of Pharaoh, the elders of his toon and all the 
elders of the land of Egypt, and all the house of 
Joseph, and his brethren, and his father’s house : 
only their little ones, and their flocks, and their 
herds, they left in the land of Goshen. And 
there went up with him both chariots and horse- 
men: and it was a very great company. And 
they came to the threshing-floor of Atad, which 
is beyond Jordan, and there they mourned with 
a great and very sore lamentation: and he made 
a mourning for his father seven days. And 
when the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, 
saw the mourning in the floor of Atad, they said, 
This is a grievous mourning to the Egyptians : 
wherefore the name of it was called Abel- 
mizraim, which is beyond Jordan.” (Gen. 
1. 7—11.) 

Hengstenberg very properly calls attention to 
the fact, that when Joseph sought permission to 
accompany his father’s funeral, he applied to “the 
house of Pharaoh,” and not to the king himself, 
as he did on all former occasions. ‘The cause 
was, that the hair and beard were permitted to 
grow during the season of mourning, and it was 
contrary to the Egyptian ideas of propriety for 
any one to present himself unshaven an unshorn 
in the presence of the king. He also remarks, 
that Joseph commanded his body to be placed 
in a wooden coffin (x Aron) instead of a 
stone sarcophagus, which would have rendered 
the subsequent removal of his remains to the 
sepulchre of his fathers difficult, if not im- 
possible, 

We have dwelt at some length on this work, 
because we find in it evident signs of the dispo- 
sition to undervalue the biblical criticism of 
England, which is becoming so prevalent among 
the Germans and Americans. They say, that 
the English divines are so absorbed in sectarian 
controversy, that they neglect the common 
foundations of biblical faith; and they more than 
insinuate that we are afraid to encounter the 
rationalists and the neologists. It is, unfortu- 
nately, too true that ecclesiastical controversy 
Is more popular here than biblical literature ; 
but still we can claim for English criticism, and 
for our own journal, the merit of having first 
directed systematic attention to the new field of 
biblical illustration and evidence opened by the 
recent discoveries in the tombs and wae te of 
Egypt. 

In this series we have confined ourselves 
entirely to the history of Joseph; the still more 


tion, but it opens too wide a field of inquiry for 
us to enter upon without further consideration. 








Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. By R. Owen, F.R.S. 
From Notes by W. W. Cooper. Longman. 

Turse Lectures, though special in their character, and 
addressed to a class, contain much that is of general 
interest, and the name of Mr. Owen is a sufficient 
assurance to the public of the value of the work. 
The subject is the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals. In the opening lecture, the 
Professor shows the necessity of combining a general 
knowledge of the organisation of the lower animals 
with that of man; “a great part,” he adds, “ of the best 
proof of the most important physiological doctrines 
is derived from comparative anatomy.” It is by 
tracing the additions to an organ through the animal 
series, from the lowest to the highest, that we learn 
what part is essential. The following will serve as an 
example of the manner in which he illustrates his 
subject :— 

“In tracing the progressive complications of the 
stomach, we at length meet with it under that very 
singular condition which we term a gizzard ; in which 
the cavity is reduced to a mere fissure, by the accu- 
mulation of muscular fibres in its walls, and by a 
thick and callous lining of dense horny matter. The 
physiologists who viewed this modification of a 
stomach, without reference to the rest of the or- 
ganisation of the bird, and who contented themselves 
by experimenting upon the compressive and tritu- 
rating force of the gizzard, were led to conclude that 
digestion was mainly a mechanical process. They 
were here misled by Comparative Anatomy ; but it 
was by its abuse. Graminivorous and granivorous 
birds—those species whose food demands the most 
complete comminution—have that mechanical pro- 
cess performed, it is true, exclusively by the gizzard ; 
but near this triturating stomach we find another 
cavity as exclusively secretory in its functions, and 
which we know, by experiment, to furnish a powerful 
solvent in great quantities to act upon the comminuted 
food. But why the comminuting machinery should 
be transferred to the abdominal cavity in the bird 
requires for its explanation a review of the general 
structure, habits and sphere of existence, of this 
particular form of animal. The most prominent 
quality in the bird is its power of flight—to lighten 
the extremities and accumulate the weight at the 
centre of gravity favour this power: it is especially 
requisite that the head, which is supported on a long 
and flexible neck, should be as light as possible. To 
this end the jaws, instead of supporting dense and 
heavy teeth, are wholly edentulous, and are sheathed 
with light horn; they are simply prehensile, not 
masticatory, organs; and the muscular masses, sub- 
serving mastication, are consequently uncalled for. 
The compensation is admirably adjusted in harmony 
with the exigencies of the bird: pebbles are swallowed 
to serve as teeth; are collected in the gizzard, near 
the centre of gravity, of the whole body, at which 
point the muscular mass required to operate upon 
them, and, by their means, to crush the grain, is 
likewise concentrated. Thus the teeth, and mastica- 
tory muscles are removed from the head, and con- 
centrated in the stomach, at the centre of gravity of 
the bird ; and the peculiarities of its stomach are 
thus found, by a general survey of the organisation 
and habits of the animal, to relate to the acquisition 
of certain mechanical advantages in the disposition 
of the weight of the body, so as to favour the act of 
flight.”’ 

In answer to the possible question, what is the 
use of a discourse on the anatomy of beings too 
minute for ordinary vision, and of whose existence 
we should be ignorant unless it were revealed to us 
by a powerful microscope, he replies :— 

“The Polygastric Infusoria, notwithstanding their 
extreme minuteness, take a great share in important 
offices of the economy of nature, on which our own 
well-being more or less immediately depends. Con- 
sider their incredible numbers, their universal dis- 
tribution, their insatiable voracity ; and that it is the 
particles of decaying vegetable and animal bodies 
which they are appointed to devour and assimilate. 
Surely we must in some degree be indebted to those 

















































important history of Moses remains for examina- 


ever active invisible scavengers for the salubrity of 





our atmosphere. Nor is this all: they perform a 
still more important office, in preventing the gradual 
diminution of the present amount of organised matter 
upon the earth. For when this matter is dissolved 
or suspended in water, in that state of comminution 
and decay which immediately precedes its final 
decomposition into the elementary gases, and its 
consequent return from the organic to the inorganic 
world, these wakeful members of nature's invisible 
police are every where ready to arrest the fugitive 
organised particles, and turn them back into the 
ascending stream of animal life. Having converted 
the dead and decomposing particles into their own 
living tissues, they themselves become the food of 
larger Infusoria, as the Rotifera, and of numerous 
other small animals, which in their turn are devoured 
by larger animals, as fishes ; and thus a pabulum, fit 
for the nourishment of the highest organised beings, 
is brought back by a short route, from the extremity 
of the realms of organic matter. There is no elemen- 
tary and self-subsistent organic matter, as Buffon 
taught: the inorganic elements into which the par- 
ticles of organic matter pass by their final decomposi- 
tion are organically recomposed, and fitted for the 
sustenance of animals, through the operations of the 
vegetable kingdom. No animal can subsist on in- 
organic matter. ‘The vegetable kingdom thus stands, 
as it were, between animal matter and its ultimate 
destruction; but in this great office plants must derive 
most important assistance from the Polygastric 
Infusoria. These invisible animalcules may be com- 
pared, in the great organic world, to the minute 
capillaries in the microcosm of the animal body, 
receiving organic matter in its state of minutest sub- 
division, and when in full career to escape from the 
organic system, and turning it back by a new route 
towards the highest point of that system.” 

The work has been revised by Prof. Owen, and is 
illustrated by many wood-cuts, 
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The Sandwich Islands, by A. Simpson, Esq.—Mr. 
Simpson, an oflicer of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
resident in the frozen region of James’s Bay, and 
brother to the arctic discoverer, was summoned 
thence, in 1839, an@ ordered to proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, to superintend mercantile opera- 
tions, which the Company proposed to carry on 
there. Lis first visit was one merely of observation. 
Ile returned to the islands in 1841 and 1842, when 
the hopeless and endless disputes induced the British 
Consul to visit England, and he appointed Mr, Simp- 
son acting Consul during his absence. ‘This rather 
increased than diminished the squabbles and _irrita- 
tion—then came the French claims and the French 
supremacy in the Socicty Islands—and all things 
promised a hurly-burly, when the measures taken by 
the British government, and adopted by France and 
the United States, for placing (as it is officially 
stated) “the neutrality and independence of the 
Sandwich Islands, beyond the reach of intrigue or 
violence, acted like oil on the troubled waters,” 
Mr. Simpson, however, is very indignant at this. 
“Truly,” he exclaims, “Lord Aberdeen has 
achieved atriumph in diplomacy. Ile has induced 
France and the United States to sanction his giving 
away an important British possession,” and in fur- 
therance of this view, and in proof of British “ pos- 
session,” he gives us a history of the islands from the 
discovery by Capt. Cook, down to the hour of 
“ Dr. Judd’s Dictatorship.’”’ Mr. Simpson may be 
right, and we are quite willing to take his word for 
it; and we admit that the policy of the British 
government, in relation to this group of islands, has 
been of an undecided character. But the truth is, 
ministers haye enough todo at home: and for the 
present at any rate, the islands of the Pacific must 
be left, as they best may, to take care of them- 
selves. Now, indeed, that Queen Pomare is de- 
throned by the French, and the independence of 
the Sandwich Islands has been declared by authority, 
it becomes important to consider the best means of 
controlling the operation of those evils, which have 
been transplanted thither, arising from “ the passions 
of hostile nations, and the privileges of jealous sects.” 
A moral use may be made of the narrative we have 
gone through. We may see in the state of these 
islands, as in a mirror, the very “ form and pressure”’ 
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of European imperfection and anarchy, both in matters 
of social and civil importance. 

Honour ! a Tale.—Mariana in the moated grange 
must, we think, have been treated to a reading of this 
story in manuscript before she broke out into the 
touching burden of her song— 

lam a-weary, 1 am a-weary ! 
We at least scarcely remember so remarkable a 
specimen of much lead packed in small compass as 
‘Honour!’ affords us: and the note of exclamation 
at the end of the title probably conveys the author's 
amazement at his own performance of the feat. To 
give thereader an idea of the intrigues and the criminal 
secrets, the bores and the beauties of * Honour!’ 
is more than we can pretend to accomplish: nor 
could Scheherazade’s self, if employed in the task, 
save the book from sinking to that limbo which 
readers avoid and the trunk-maker frequents. 

Lectures on Electricity, by H. M. Noad.—A much 
enlarged edition, so completely revised,says Mr. Noad, 
that it may be considered a new work: it is an able 
popular compilation on a subject of increasing inter- 
est, and is very fully illustrated with woodcuts. 

Labaume’s History of the Invasion of Russia —The 
Writing Desk—The Useful Arts employed in the Pro- 
duction of Food—Chronicles of the Seasons, Book 1.— 
Mr. Parker proposes to issue a series of volumes, to 
include Works on History, Biography, Popular Sci- 
ence, Art, Voyages and Travels, at a low price, from 
which, as he states, school libraries, lending libraries, 
&c, may be formed: each work, however, to be com- 
plete in itself. The idea is a good one, but will 
require great care in carrying it into execution. The 
volumes before us are of a varied character, and 
intended, we suppose, as examples of the manner in 
which the several subjects will be treated. The first 
a reprint of a wellknown work. In the second “the 
writing desk” is taken as a familiar text for the illus- 
tration of facts in natural history and philosophy. 
The third embraces a wider field than might at first be 
supposed. The fourth is the first of four volumes to 
be devoted to the Seasons, Asa general observation, it 
appears to us that the endeavour to make science 
popular is carried rather too far, and has a tendency 
to wordiness ; so in the Chronicles of the Seasons, the 
determination to have a varied and amusing volume 
has led to the introduction of matter which, though 
pleasant enough in itself, has no direct connexion with 
the subject. Experience, however, will soon remedy 
these defects. The volumes are cheap and neat, 
and, where necessary, abundantly illustrated. 

Knight's Pictorial Museum, with 5000 wood-cuts. 
fol. Vol. I.—This is a remarkably cheap and interest- 
ing work, It is a book exactly suited for young 
persons, is full of instruction and amusement, and 
ought to be found in every family where there are 
children. It has indeed higher claims, though no 
greater merit ; it is stated in the few words serving as 
an introduction, that it is the most extensive collec- 
tion that has ever heen produced of pictorial repre- 
sentations of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes and Insects: 

and this first volume has nearly two thousand wood- 
cuts of animals, executed with great care and ac- 
curacy. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, converted into an Epic 
Poem, by C. C. V. G.—* The evil that men do lives 
after them, the good is oft interred with their bones.” 
This, in the instance before us, has been eminently 
the case with Dr. Adam Clarke. Bunyan’s ¢ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ has been turned into heroic rhyme at his 
suggestion. In a postscript to the life of Bunyan, 
the worthy doctor observed—* I shall beg leave to 
express an opinion, which has indeed the form of a 
wish in my mind, that the * Pilgrim's Progress’ would 
be more generally read, and more abundantly useful 
to a particular class of readers, were it turned into 
decent verse.” Now, with all respect for the opinion 
of so grave an authority, we beg to dissent from it 
altogether. Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ wants no 
re-writing, and least ofall in verse. Every author reads 
best in his own words and style. So much, in every 





original writer, belongs to the spirit of his meaning 
and the peculiar characteristics of his genius, that the 
alteration of a single phrase, or sometimes even a 
word, is injurious, Ey ery reader of taste feels this, 
with the modern versions of Chaucer. Burns, in an 
English dress, would he intolerable. No doubt, we 
find the old romaunts in all shapes—the same story | 





Italian, &c. We remember to have seen, also, Milton’s 
* Paradise Lost’ turned into prose. Some people 
must always be meddling. What they find in prose, 
they would turn into verse—what is already in verse, 
they wish reduced to prose. The attempt before us 
is not without merit in its way—but it is a superfluous 
labour, and one that could not be successful. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, by C. R. 
Dodd, Esq.—The earlier editions of this work were 
welcomed by usas containing in brief space the more 
important facts for which such works are consulted. 
Mr. Dodd appears to have judiciously decided on an 
annual revision and re-issue ; and this is absolutely 
necessary, toinsure reasonable accuracy, from the num- 
berless changes which take place, even in a single 
tweivemonth, from the deaths, births, and marriages, 
which occur among so many thousand individuals. 

The Elements of Commercial Arithmetic, by W.- 
Tate—A Key to Tate’s Commercial Arithmetic.— 
New and improved editions. For the accuracy and 
utility of these works, the best warrant is the well- 
known name of the author. 

The Medical Student’s Guide and Almanack— 
contains a great deal of useful information, and the 
latest regulations of all the medical corporations. 

Diurnal Register ; with afew Remarks on the Ba- 
rometer, Sympiesometer, and Thermometer, by J. Tay- 
lor.—A useful work, with excellent directions. 

Helps to English Grammar, by G. T. Graham. 
—Well adapted for the instruction of young children, 
for whose use it is especially designed. 

A Treatise on Agriculture, by J. Sproule, 2nd 
edition.—A plain, practical, useful work. 

Manual of British Botany, by C. C. Babington, 
M.A.—Though much had been done, yet much 
remained to do, towards the elucidation of the Flora 
of Britain, and we are glad that so diligent an inves- 
tigator has published the results of his observations. 
The work will be, and deserves to be, welcomed. 

The Botany of the Malvern Hills, by Edwin Lees. 
—Another inducement, if another can be needed, 
for many a long day’s wanderings over delightful 
Malvern ; and thus may mind and body be together 
invigorated. The list of plants to be found there 
is more than copious enough to attract the botanist. 

Books for Children.—A miscellaneous lot is before 
us. The first that come to hand are two little books 
by Peter Parley, ‘ Cheerful Cherry,’ with other tales: 
and ‘ Wit Bought, both, as we are told by preliminary 
advertisement, expressly written for English children. 
We do not like either: they vibrate between the 
old-fashioned tract, with its coarse histories of crime 
and conversion, its one virtue and vice under treat- 
ment displayed in high relief, and aimless details 
of fun and mischief and adventure, which are not 
available as models, and, therefore, better not set 
forth. “So do not write for the young Peter’s country- 
women, Miss Sedgwick and Miss Leslie: nor our own 
Miss Martineau. The little books are “ richly dight,” 
and amply and carefully illustrated: but here our 
praise must end. As regards book illustration, we 
have not often seen anything so highly-finished and 
characteristic of their order, as the wood-cuts to the 
‘ Domestic Scenes in Greenland and Iceland.’ The 
“ exterior of a winter-house,” isa specimen which the 
grown-up collector need not disdain. The letter- 
press to this tiny book is at once easily colloquial and 
comfortably explicit; the very mixture which children 
love. While on matters of fact, we must notice 
Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and 
Minerals, one of that lady’s carefully written books 
of instruction, in which natural history is made plea- 
sant. * Happy Hours: or, the Home Slory-Book, by 
Mary Cherwell, is the smallest of small writing, about 
the smallest of small morals. Mr. Gilbert’s illustra- 
tive pictures are equally far from being the right 
thing. 

We have kept the newest issue of old gold from 
Felix Summerly’s ‘ Home Treasury,—* The Ancient 
and Modern Ballads of Chevy Chace,’ with notes, 
music, and new pictures,—by way of a concluding 
bonne bouche. Surely this is the very book for the 
Spring season, since every line of it breathes of the 
days when English Poetry was in “ its primrose time,” 
—the very ballad for the young, since itsanimation and 
pathos have the enchantment of distance so clearly 
thrown over them, that the one will not excite un- 


exists in verse and prose, in Saxon, French | duly, nor the other needlessly enfeeble, And the 


old, to judge by ourselves, will hardly take up eithe 
the ancient or the modern version, to see how they are 
“brought out,’’ and leave one verse unread, The 
illustrations are spirited, though their freedom jy 
perhaps too splashy—we know of no other word that 
will so well express the peculiarity of the artist, whom, 
as well as by the anagram on the title-page, we take 
to be Mr. F. Tayler. 





List of New Books.—DBland's (Rev. Robert) Elements of 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters, 17th edit., 12mo. 3¢. ¢, 
—Conspectus Medicine Theoretica, by J. Gregory, Mp, 
translated from the original Latin, new edit., 12imo. 6s. q— 
Introductory Book of the Sciences, by James Nichol, with 
105 engravings on wood, I2mo. Ils. 6d. cl.—Clarke on 
Thorough Draining on a Dead Level, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swa— 
Q. Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia, ex recensione Frid. Gyjy, 
Doering, with Notes, by Anthon, 8th edit., 12mo. 7s. 6d. ¢, 
—The Little Dog Trusty; the Cherry Orchard; and the 
Orange Man, by Miss Edgeworth, 18mo. Gd. swd—Tie 
Danube; illustrated, by W. H. Bartlett, 4to. 2/. 2s, 
Sacred Biography, illustrative of Man’s Threefold State, by 
Rey. J. Smith, M.A., 12mo. 5s. cl.—Russell on Infant Salyg- 
tion, Srd edit., fe. Bvo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Simcoe’s Military Journal, 
8vo. l4s. cl.—Confessions of a Whitefoot, post 8vo. 1s. 64, 
el—The White Mask, by Mrs. Thomson, 3 vols. post 8yo, 
1. 11s. Gd. bds.—Borrow’s Bible in Spain, new edit., 12mo, 
Gs. cl.— Vizier Ali Khan; or, the Massacre of Benares, fe, 
8vo. 3s. Gd. cl—Spain under Charles the Second, by Lord 
Mahon, 2nd edit., post 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Chatsworth ; or, 
the Romance of a Weck, edited by J. Plumer Ward, Esq, 
3 vols., post 8vyo. ll. lls. Gd. bds.—Blanche Cressingham, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. bds.—The Fortunes of the Faleonars, by 
Mrs. Gordon, 3 vols., post 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. bds—Amy Her. 
bert, edited by the Rey. W. Sewell, 2 vols. royal limo, 9, 
cl.—The Heimskringla, or Chronicles of the Kings of Nor- 
way, translated by 8S. Laing, Esq., 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 16s. cl—The 
Handbook of India, by J. IH. Stocqueler, post 8vo. 14s. cl— 
Wild Sports in Europe, Asia, aud Africa, by Licut.-Col B 
Napier, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 1s. cl—Ilamel’s French Gram- 
mar and Exercises, a new edit., by N. Lambert, 1 vol. 12mo, 
5s. Gd. roan.—Lambert’s Key to Hamel’s French Exercises, 
12mo. 4s. roan.—Production of Clothing, 18mo. 2s. 6d. e.— 
Linnzus and Systematic Botany, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Smeaton and 
Light Houses, 18mo. 2s. cl.—History of Reynard the Fox, 
18mo. 2s. cl.—Memoirs of Eminent English Women, by Miss 
Louisa Stuart Costello, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 10s. cl.—Minor Sar- 
gery, by H. H. Smith, 18mo. 9s. cl—Leverett’s Latin Lexi- 
con, royal 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. cl.—The Logic of Political Economy, 
by Thomas De Quincey, 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—The Child’s Book of 
Homilies, 12mo. 2s. cl. swd. 








THE THIRD THOUGHT THE BEST. 
Turovan bright, delicious summer hours, 
The golden sun was shining, 
On mossy banks and beds of flowers, 
While, in the wood reclining, 
Around me visions fill’d the air: 
The elfin king and queen, 
And all their folk, in garments rare, 
Were dancing in the sheen, 
And then said I, “ Afar from strife, 
From every toil and care, 
Sure there must be a happy life 
Found here, if anywhere !” 
Then breath’d a voice the greenwood through— 
“That is not true.” 








Then came the winter long and drear, 
And, in my hut alone, 

I sat and watch’d the fading year, 
And thus began to moan: 

* And this is life! if blooms a flower, 
The frost must cut it down; 

Soon fades the beauteous summer-hour 
Before the winter’s frown. 

And this is life! a dreary scene— 
Dead earth and sullen sky— 

Better had Summer never been 
Than only bloom to die!” 

Then breath’d a voice my casement through— 

“ That is not true.” 


But, when the spring-time budded out, 
Forth from my hut I went, 
And, saved from many a gloomy doubt, 
Thus utter’d my intent :— 
* Yes, this is life! a constant sky 
Shines all the clouds above— 
So lives, while signs and shadows die, 
An everlasting love! 
T’'ll live in love, right faithfully, 
Through bright and gloomy hours: 
The bright shall cheer my constancy, 
The dark shall try its powers.” 
Then breath’d a voice all Nature through— 
“ Ay! that is true /” 
7 JoserH Gostick, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
China, 1843. 

I left the pleasant bay of Hong Kong on the 23rd of 
August, and sailed for Amoy,on the east coast of China, 
coming out of the bay at the northern entrance, and 
sailing round the island. This gave me an excellent 
view of the town of Chuck-chew, the English military 
station on the south side of Hong Kong. It is very 
pleasantly situated, and open to the breeze from the 
south-west monsoon, and is consequently much more 
healthy than the town of Victoria on the opposite side. 
After encountering a gale, which was all but a 
typhoon, we reached the anchorage of the shipping 
at Namoa, where we remained for two days. You 
are probably aware that this place has been, for some 
years, a station for English merchant ships engaged 
in the opium trade. I was not prepared to find the 
English enjoying so much liberty as they do here, 
and with the notions we form in England of the 
Chinese, I dare say you will be astonished when I 
tell you, that the captains here have made roads to 
a considerable extent on the island, and have built 
a nice little cottage where they can sit and enjoy 
themselves in the evenings when on shore. They have 
also a number of little Chinese ponies for riding all 
over the island, and, in fact, look quite the lords of 
the place, not being subject to the least annoyance 
from the natives. Hundreds of Chinamen gather 
round this spot, where they have erected huts and a 
Bessam, or market, for supplying the shipping; and 
what is very strange, whenever the ships move to any 
other anchorage in the vicinity, the whole of the in- 
habitants, houses, market and all, leave along with 
them,so easily do these individuals change about from 
one place to another, One of the captains informed 
me, that it was in contemplation to leave that par- 
ticular spot, shortly after I was there ; and said, that if 
I happened to visit it a day or two after this event, 
all the motley groups which then met my eye would 
be gone and the place deserted. The diiferent modes 
which these people have of obtaining a livelihood are 
really astonishing, and I was much struck with one 
way in particular amongst the many. There are 
bouts of all kinds engaged in bringing off stock, such 
as ducks, fowls, and other things, to the ships, but one 
kind was to me more striking than the others, and 
consisted only of five or six thick pieces of bamboo 
fastened together in the form of a raft, and with this 
the poor fellows paddle along with two oars, the water 
washing all over the raft, and frequently also over its 
contents, Some fowls, which some of these people 
brought off, were in a most pitiable plight, and cer- 
tainly could not exist long in such a state. 

The island of Namoa is about fifteen miles long, 
and of irregular breadth; in some places, how- 
ever, it is about five miles. The principal town of 
the place is situated on the northern side, having a 
very fine bay in front, swarming with fishing-boats ; 
indeed, the whole of the coasts of this celebrated 
country are studded with small sails belonging to 
fishermen, who seem to be a most industrious and 
hard-working race of men. Many of them, in this 
part, go perfectly naked, a practice which I have not 
observed so common in any other part of China. 
Leaving the Island of Namoa, and sailing up the 
coast towards Amoy, the stranger is still struck 
with the barren rocky nature of the coast, and in some 
parts has a view of sandy hills, which, when a hurri- 
cane blows, mix their particles with the wind, and 
whiten the ropes of vessels, rendering it most unplea- 
sant to be in the vicinity. Here and there he has a 
view of what appearsto be rather fertile plainsamongst 
the hills, cultivated with sweet potatoes, rice, and the 
other staple productions of the country. On the top 
of the highest hills along the coast, and as far as the 
eye can reach inland, pagodas are seen towering, 
which serve as excellent marks to the mariner as he 
sails along the shores, R. F. 


Koo-lung-loo.——Most of your readers are doubtless 
aware, that this is a small island, on the east coast of 
China, which the English hold possession of until the 


ransom money is paid by the Chinese. It is situated 
Opposite to, and commands the town of Amoy, which 
18 now known as one of the towns on the coast of 
China, where, by the late treaty, the English have 
permission to trade. The island of Koo-lung-loo is 
scarcely two miles long, and of irregular breadth, 
and seems to have been, before the war, the residence 





of some of the principal inhabitants in this part of | 


the country. Most of the houses on the island are 
in ruins, except those occupied by the troops stationed 
there, but their remains show what they were, and 
prove the wealth of their former residents. One can- 
not look upon the ruined walls, the pretty ponds, all 
overgrown with weeds, and filled up with rubbish, 
where gold fish used to be kept, the remains of 
gardens, ruinous as the houses, without wishing most 
sincerely that war, and all its attending calamities, 
may long be kept from his own peaceful, happy home, 
and soon be unnecessary in every part of the world. 
According to all accounts, the less respectable part of 
the natives have contributed more to make the houses 
of this island have a ruinous appearance than the 
troops during the war, by pulling down everything 
that they could possibly carry away and dispose of. 

Some immense blocks of stone (granite) are here 
supported naturally on the tops of the hills, in the 
strangest manner, and are great curiosities to the 
traveller. One, in particular, appears as if some 
giant arm had raised it to its present position, and 
left it there solely to astonish the beholder in after 
ages, and leave him to wonder not only how it came 
there, but how it was supported in its present posi- 
tion, for most assuredly a very small quantity of gun- 
powder exploded below it, would hurl it from the 
hill into the plain below. Another huge rock stands 
near the entrance of the harbour, but that seems to 
have been on the point of giving way, for it is now 
supported by a mass ofstone-work on one side. The 
natives have a tradition amongst themselves concern- 
ing this rock, and say, that as long as it stands the 
town of Amoy will never fall before a foreign enemy. 
Unfortunately for the prophecy, however, Amoy, 
like the rest of the places attacked by the English, 
was taken, and the rock still stands as before. 

The island, particularly on the north-east and eastern 
sides, is very unhealthy ; fever and cholera prevail to 
a great extent during the south-west monsoon, and 
are most fatal. It was really dismal: you meet to- 
day a friend healthy and well, to-morrow, at sunset, 
his remains are conveyed to their last home, and the 
inquiry is, who is to be the next? The little Eng- 
lish churchyard is already nearly full ; and the earth 
is red and fresh with recent interments; and scarcely 
a day passed without two or three being added to the 
number of the dead. The more we know of China 
will, I fear, dispel the notions we had formed of its 
being a healthy country, from the experience of those 
who lived in their shaded, airy houses at Macao and 
Canton. During my rambles on Koo-lung-loo, I 
stumbled on the tombstones of some Englishmen, 
who, according to the inscriptions on them, had been 
interred upwards of one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Their graves had, during that long period, been pre- 
served by the Chinese, who seem to pay great respect 
to the tombs of the dead. Lately the stones had 
been replaced by one of the captains on the coast, 
who for this respectful and praiseworthy act had 
acquired amongst his comrades the name of Old 
Mortality. R. F. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle has’ 
like other stage doctors, propounded his view of 
the case of the defunct drama: he attributes its 
decline to legitimacy, which he considers a diseased 
state, of French origin, the symptoms of which are 
‘Cato,’ ‘George Barnwell,’ and such like. Its normal 
state, he says, is melodrame; and Shakspeare’s 
plays,we are told,are fine melodramas; and if writers 
would but produce melodrama, the stage would 
flourish. We quite agree with him, that such melo- 
drames, as he calls Shakspeare’s plays, would raise 
the dramafrom the dead, though not even that, we fear, 
would prevent the Ballet, at which he is so horrified, 
from “dancing over its grave ;” but where are the 
Shakspeares to come from ? “ Incident and situation,” 
on which the Chronicle's correspondent lays so much 
stress, are undoubtedly essential to a drama, whatever 
be the form it takes ; they constitute the main props 
of melodrame: therefore, he concludes, melodrame 
is the true drama. We have seen melodrames full 
of “stage business” and with startling situations, 
that produced no other effect than surprise, and 
wonder what would happen next; and many very 
bustling farces that did not disturb one’s gravity : 
the cause was the same in both_.want of human 





is the action of character, not of circumstance, that 
makes people feel an interest in the performance: 
and this constitutes the difference between mere me. 
lodrame—in which character is nought, and situation 
is all in all—and the true drama (whatever form it 
takes), in which passion influences human beings to 
action in accordance with their natural characteristics, 
To conceive original characters, and to make them 
act and speak consistently with their idiosyncracies, 
and the passions that move them, are the grand diffi- 
culties of dramatic authorship, which genius only can 
overcome ; the construction of a plot, and the con- 
trivance of incidents and situations, require art and 
invention, which may be attained by study and 
practice; to produce an effective drama of strong 
human interest, that will permanently endure, de- 
mands a union of genius and art that will very rarely 
be found ; even though poets and wits should con- 
descend to study the dramatic art with reference to 
the stage, which they do not seem to think necessary. 
Shakspeare was born a great poet, he became a dra- 
matist, and his intuitive knowledge of the springs of 
human character and passion, as wellas his quick per- 
ception of their outward manifestation, and the influ- 
ence of social manners and the fashion of the day, 
enabled the playwright (not using the term profancly) 
to bring to bear the wealth of his fertile imagination 
and of his philosophic mind in a dramatic shape 
suited to the tastes of his audience. Had Shakspeare 
lived in this day, his catastrophes would have been 
less sanguinary and his wit more chaste; and he 
might have cast his plays in another form. Modern 
dramatists err in fettering themselves with forms of 
pure “ comedy” and “tragedy ;” but they would not 
mend the matter by wearing the clanking shackles 
of melodrame: the dramatic spirit is what is want- 
ing; and that-cannot be acquired: possessing it, the 
dramatist may take what form he will; that which 
is best adapted to present “ the very age and body of 
the time, its form and pressure,” and is best suited 
to the genius of the author and the taste of the 
public, will be naturally chosen, 

A Society is about to be established, to be called 
“The British Archeological Association,” the object 
of which is, to investigate, preserve, and illustrate all 
ancient monuments of the history, nranners, customs, 
and arts of our ancestors ;” in plain English, to do 
the duty which has been so scandalously neglected 
by that chartered body of imbecile old women called 
the Antiquarian Society. The Society is to be under 
the direction of a Central Committee, and the means 
by which it is proposed to effect these objects are—by 
holding communication with correspondents through- 
out the kingdom, as well as by direct intercourse 
with the Comité des Arts et Monuments in France, 
and with other similar associations on the conti- 
nent—by holding frequent meetings for the con- 
sideration and discussion of communications—by 
promoting careful observation and preservation of 
antiquities discovered in the progress of public works 
—opposing and preventing, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, all injuries with which ancient national 
monuments of every description may from time to 
time be threatened—collecting accurate drawings, 
plans, and descriptions of ancient national monu- 
ments, and preserving authentic memorials of all an- 
tiquities which may from time to time be brought to 
light ; and by establishing a Journal devoted exclusively 
to the objects of the Association. The objects con- 
templated by this Socicty are so good, that we heartily 
wish the projectors success; but when we read that 
the Society is to be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, we are troubled with misgivings as to the result. 
However, let us hope for the best. 

Association is the order of the day ; indeed, it may 
be considered as the marking feature of the age. 
Amongst other novelties, only the more interesting 
because it is humble and unobtrusive, is an attempt 
to open a channel for mutual instruction and improve- 
ment, among that large and useful class which, in 
reference to Art, ranks between the artist and the 
artizan, and to found a Decorative Art Society. Fine 
Art has its academies and its patrons, mechanics 
have their Institutes: it is now proposed to form a 
society for the promotion of taste in interior decora- 
tion—a subject which comes home directly or indi- 
rectly to every man—which is to hold its monthly 
meetings, at which papers are to be read, and after. 
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wards discussed, on questions relating to fitting up, 
decoration, and the furnishing of houses, on the 
nature and properties of the materials used, or in- 
ventions and discoveries, or any matters connected 
with these subjects. We heartily wish success to the 
project. 

On Saturday last the President of the Royal 
Society, the Marquis of Northampton, and on Wed- 
nesday the 14th the President of the Geographical 
Society, Mr. Murchison, gave their first Svirées for 
the season. These re-unions are always pleasant. 
On this occasion the Marquis of Northampton was 
unfortunately absent from illness, but the guests were 
welcomed by his son-in-law, Viscount Alford, and 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickens. We are happy to 
announce that the noble Marquis will this year pre- 
side at the anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund 
Society, which will take place on Wednesday the 
8th of May. 

We record with pleasure, that a bust of Mr. 
Greenough, executed by Mr. Richard Westmacott, 
at the cost of some of the Fellows of the Geological 
Society, was yesterday week presented to that body. 
The likeness was pronounced to be faithful, and the 
gift warmly welcomed, both as regards subject and 
artist. 

That our new Royal Academician, Mr. J. P. 
Knight, does his best, when his subject is the least 
tractable, may be seen at Messrs, Graves,’ Pall Mall, 
where his “ Waterloo Heroes,” and his “ Penin- 
sular Heroes,” are now exhibited before passing into 
the engraver’s hands. In the former, a certain uni- 
formity of attitude is to be regretted, which might 
perhaps have been avoided. England's champions 
stand too stiffly in a row, with their countenances 
turned stage-wise towards the spectator, instead of 
upon each other. The “ Peninsular Heroes” are better 
grouped—the Duke of course occupying the central 
position. The likenesses in both pictures have Mr. 
Knight's usual fidelity, the accessories are finished 
with more than Mr. Knight's usual care; and the 
colouring rendered a task of difficulty, by a prepon- 
derance of scarlet cloth in bits (not folds, such as 
give pomp to Copley’s well-known “ Death of Chat- 
ham’) is at once harmonious and temperate ;_ every 
episodical shadow and tint that was attainable having 
been pressed into the service, with good effect. 
There is more air too, and less darkness of tone, than 
we remember in any other picture by Mr. Knight; 
and the show is an opportune one, as a justification 
of his recent election. 

After all the anxious hopes which have been enter- 
tained of the safety of, at least, one of the officers on 
whose behalf Dr. Wolff's mission to Bokhara was 
undertaken, and the series of reports by which those 
hopes have been from time to time justified and 
strengthened, it is painful to announce, that some- 
thing bearing a character of authentic intelligence 
has been at length obtained, which seems too cer- 
tainly to remove all doubt as to their execution. 
Accounts have been received at the Foreign Office 
from St. Petersburgh, stating that the Russian envoy 
at Teheran, in a dispatch dated the 15th (27th) of 
December, had reported to his government informa- 
tion to that melancholy effect, which he had managed 
to extract (though Lieut.-Col. Shiel failed to do so) 
from the envoy of the Ameer of Bokhara, who had 
arrived at Teheran. This agent positively asserts, 
that Capt. Conolly had been put to death for having 
shown, on many occasions, great partiality for the 
Khan of Kokan, at that time at war with Bokhara, 
and the Colonel, in consequence of the discovery of 
a secret correspondence which he kept up with his 
countrymen at Cabul through the channel of Indian 
merchants established at the former place. The truth 
of these details, the Russian envoy says, can hardly 
be questioned. 

The journal, the Helvétie, announces the death, by 
suicide, of a distinguished political writer and civilian, 
Dr. Schnell, the chief of a party in Switzerland 
making powerful head against the aristocratic section, 
and the most able of the editors of the Volksfreund, 
journal of Berthoud. He had left that town ona 
pedestrian excursion, which he hoped might bring 
relief to the acute pains from which he had been for 
some time suffering, and is supposed to have flung 
himself into the Aar under a fresh accession of his 
—* or of the despondency which it had occa- 
sioned. 





A correspondent of the Standard, who dates from 
Macra, the 29th of January, writes as follows :— 
“Mr. Fellows and party have been very successful 
in their last survey on the banks of the Xanthus. 
* * One of the most valuable relics of antiquity of 
which they have possessed themselves, is that of 
a Chimera tomb, the discovery of which is contrary 
to the general opinion of antiquaries, that such a 
thing could not be found in Asia Minor. It is com- 
posed entirely of marble, and the tomb is covered 
with figures of men and women and animals. One 
of the figures attached to it is supposed to be Bel- 
lerophon taming an animal, called by the ancients a 
Chimera, * * The whole of the tomb is as perfect 
as when first executed, which must have been some 
thousand years since. To obtain, and prepare for 
exportation, this valuable monument, it was found 
necessary to saw it in halves. By the first week in 
April, Mr. Fellows and his party reckon upon having 
completed their operations; when they will embark 
with the produce of their labour for Malta, touching 
at Rhodes by the way, and thence return to England.” 
From Malta we learn that the Devastation, steam- 
frigate, had arrived there at the end of last month, 
bringing specimens of the produce of this commission, 
which she had taken from the Medea. 

The Paris journals announce that the arrange- 
ment of the valuable objects composing the collec- 
tions which are now assembled in the Musée des 
Thermes and Hotel de Cluny, is nearly complete, 
and their exhibition to the public will open in the 
early part of next month.—At the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science the Comte d’Argout has been 
elected a free member in the room of the late M. 
Feuillet.—The Municipal Council of Besangon have 
decided that a bust of Charles Nodier shall be exe- 
cuted at the public cost for the library of that town. 
—Nine statues, representing the nine Muses, have 
been placed in the Hotel de Ville of Paris, destined to 
adorn the great banqueting gallery which fronts the 
Rue de Lobau. It is said that upwards of two hundred 
decorative sculptors are at present engaged on the 
ornaments of this magnificent apartment.— The 
collection of manuscripts left by Cherubini is now 
on sale, and to prevent, as it is expressed, the 
most valuable and interesting of them, which may 
pass into foreign libraries, from being lost to the 
public, the family of the composer have determined 
to publish by subscription some of the scores. The 
first of these publications is to be ‘ Faniska,’ an opera 
semiseria, written in Italian, composed at Vienna in 
1806. The full score will be given, with a pianoforte 
accompaniment at the bottom of each page.—One 
more attempt (in addition to the many which have 
hitherto proved how impossible it is for Frenchmen 
to understand him) has been made to render Shak. 
speare into French, by the publication of a transla- 
tion, into the verse of that language, of *‘ Macbeth’ 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by a candidate for one of 
the two vacant chairs at the Academy, M. Emile 
Deschamps. 

It is announced in the German papers that at 
Berlin there is to be during the present year a pub- 
lic Exhibition of the products of National Industry, 
similar to that in Paris. It is to remain open for 
two months; and all the states of the German Cus- 
toms Union are invited to send specimens. 

The principal musical pieces performed at the 
second Concert of the Parisian Conservatoire were a 
Symphony by M. Schwenke, Beethoven’s Symphony 
in a, and his pianoforte Concerto in c minor, per- 
formed by Mdlle. Mattmann.—M. Adam’s ‘ Caglios- 
tro,’ just produced at the Opéra Comique—the libretto 
by MM. Scribe and Saint Georges—has gained a 
success for the theatre, the composer, and our pretty 
countrywoman, Mdlle. Thillon, the heroine. English 
artists, indeed, seem “up in the market,” even in 
Paris; since we perceive that Miss Hawes has been 
singing the salons into admiration of the “ style aus- 
tere” of music: and we are told that Mr. Balfe is 
writing another opera for the Opéra Comique, in five 
acts. Add to this the approaching production of Mr, 
Hatton’s ‘Pascal Bruno,’ at Vienna, under the 
auspices of Standig], the increasing success of Miss 
Birch in North Germany, and the super-eminent 
testimonial of Dr, Mendelssohn to Mr. W. S. Ben- 





nett, published in a musical periodical last week 
(which, indeed, leaves nothing to be said, should | 
this land ever produce a Beethoven), and we think 


that our “native talent” should be contented wif 
the liberal appreciation of the Continent, Hence 
the present, beyond all past moments, jg ¢, 
time for aspirants to meditate, and critics to 
unsparingly, that far more remains to do than hy 
been done ;—that a style of our own in instrument 
and operatic music has still to be founded : and thy 
until this is effected, all such encouragement, howeye, 
agreeable to vanity, leaves usas it found us—a natig, 
of clever imitators. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALI, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten in the Mor) 
until Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, — 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper 
Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Mooniligh:, 

ainted by M. Renoux, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, nex 

ome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by M. Bovtoy 
Open from Ten till Five-—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn's Service, 
No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Catheini 
of Notre Dame. 


OJIBBEWAYS. EGYPTIAN HALL, 

LAST WEEK BUT TWO. Admittance One Shilling. This ip. 
teresting group of nine wild Indians from the Forests of America, who 
are to leave London on the 20th next month, will give their dances, 
&c. on each day of this week in Catlin’s Indian Collection, as follows, 
Rooms open from One to Three, and from Seven to Nine. Indians ig 
the room, from half-past One to Three, and from half-past Seventy 
Nine. Admission, One Shilling. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—POPULAR LEc. 
TURES, in CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY a 
delivered Daily by Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffner, and other Le. 
turers, illustrated hy APPARATUS of the most valuable kind, in. 
cluding ARMSTRONG'S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE which 
is exhibited Daily at Three o’Clock, and at Eight in the Evenings, 
LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW DISSOLV. 
ING VIEWS, COSMORAMIC VIEWS, &e. &e. MODELS of a) 
kinds of STEAM ENGINES and other MACHINERY in MOTION, 
DIVER working under water and the DIVING BELL, &e, &, 
Admission 1s.—Schools Half-price. 

Prospectuses of the Classes for private instruction, which com- 
mence on the 26th instant, may be had of the Secretary, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GrocrapnicaL Society.—Feb. 12.—Mr. Mur. 
chison, President, in the chair. Mr. R. Grey was 
elected a Fellow of the Society.—A letter was 
communicated, announcing the safe arrival, at Hong 
Kong, of Col. Chesney on the 26th of November.— 
The President announced that Mr, James Alexander 
had sent a second donation of 507. to the Society. 

The paper read was ‘On the Isthmus of Panama; 
by Mr. W. Wheelwright, with a view to the establish. 
ment of an easy line of communication between the 
two oceans. Mr. Wheelwright was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the country, having resided in or fre- 
quented it for the last twenty years. After discussing 
some of the routes that had been proposed as lines 
of communication, whether by canal or otherwise, 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, Mr. Wheelwright 
gives the decided preference to the line between 
Chagres and Panama, the line in fact which had 
been explored and described by Col. Lloyd. The 
Chagres river cannot easily be ascended by sailing 
vessels for various reasons, but properly constructed 
steamers of six or seven hundred tons burden 
may cross the bar to ascend as far as the con- 
fluence of the Trinidad at all times and seasons 
From a height at the junction of the Trinidad, the 
line pointed out by Lloyd is distinctly seen to be 
free from any continuous heights, and from another 
elevation at Gorgona, on the Chagres, the line, which 
runs about five miles to the westward of the latter 
town, is again seen to be uninterrupted but by small 
isolated hills. The road from Gorgona to Panama, 
good in the dry season, is muddy after the rains, though 
always practicable, and an omnibus might be driven 
along it by merely clearing away the trees. This 
road passes over the head waters of streams flowing 
into the two oceans, and such is the level, that the 
traveller cannot perceive any division between them. 
The level nature of the ground thus established, Mr. 
Wheelwright is of opinion that, whatever ulterior 
plan may be decided upon, a road should first be 
constructed as near the level line as possible, both 
with a view to future labours, which such a road 
would greatly facilitate, and for the purpose of an 
immediate intercourse between the two oceans. This 
road should commence at the junction of the Trinidad 
with Chagres, to which place the steamers would 
ascend without stopping at Chagres: thus no 
from climate would be incurred, and the whole de 
tention on the Isthmus would not exceed a few hours 
—goods could be transported with celerity and easily 
at a trifling expense. Excellent timber, and 4 most 
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yseful liana are abundant, as are also provisions, 
which are cheap : labour is likewise cheap, and coal, 
when wanted, is found in great abundance, and of 

quality, extending across the Isthmus from 
Boca del Toro to St. David. 

Captain Grover read portions of some letters he had 
received, relative to the existence and safety of Col. 
Stoddart and Capt. Conolly. Subsequent accounts, 
however, as stated in the preceding page, leave little 
hope of the fact. 





Sratisticaz, Society. — Feb. 19.—The Right 
Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P. President, in the chair.— 
A paper was read, by Joseph Fletcher, Esq., honorary 
secretary, prepared at the request of the Society, and 
entitled, ‘The Metropolis: its successive Limits, 
present Extent, and Divisions for Social Govern- 
ment.'—After minutely describing what was formerly, 
and what is at present included within the terms 
“London,” “the City,” &¢., the author stated, that 
in the city, within the walls, there are 97 parishes 
occupying an estimated space of only 370 acres , and 
in the city, without the walls, 11 parishes, the two 
precincts of Blackfriars and Whitefriars, and the 
whole of the Inns of Court and Chancery, which are 
also extra-parochial, within a space of 230 acres, mak- 
ing the total of the city only 600 acres, or less than 
one square mile, This small area extending length- 
wise from the Temple to the Tower, was occupied 
naturally by several dry gravelly elevations, rising 
gently from the north bank of the Thames, separated 
from each other hy brooks flowing southward to that 
river, and presenting a site as healthy as it is advanta- 
geous for empire and for commerce. In the begin- 
ning of the last century the population within the 
walls was not much less than 140,000; but space 
within its limits having gradually become more valua- 
ble for warehouses than for human habitation, it was 
reduced in 1841 to 54,626. The population of the 
city, without the walls, was about 69,000 at the 
commencement of the last century, and in 1841 it 
amounted only to 70,382. Thus, though the popu- 
lation of the city without the walls has not materially 
increased for a century and a half, yet wesee at how 
small a distance from the very centre of the metro- 
polis, the constantly increasing demand for places of 
mere business ceases to be felt to a depopulating ex- 
tent. Itis the city within the walls, which we must 
regard as one vast counting-house and warehouse, 
where the banker, the merchant, the warehouseman, 
and the retail dealers meet, and to which no small 
number of consumers also resort. The history of the 
borough of Southwark, by far the most ancient of the 
large suburbs of London, was minutely detailed, and 
in Mr. Fletcher's opinion, “affords a lesson worthy 
of the study of constitution makers, and suffi- 
ciently explains the inaptitude of the city’s institu- 
tions for extension to the whole metropolis, as rapidly 
as its buildings have in recent times extended.” 
After a succinct account of the heretofore acknow- 
ledged boundaries of the metropolis, it appeared, that 
“the obvious imperfection of all of them compels us 
to seek some other, and to inquire whether there 
teally be no boundary of the metropolis for any 
Political or administrative purpose whatever, which 
should mark by its aptitude for some definite 
purpose, the limits within which is comprised the 
whole of the population that can fairly be considered 
Metropolitan in locality and in character.” That which 
administrative experience proves to be the circuit of 
the population socially connected with and organ- 
wed upon London, to the exclusion of such as is 
suburban to the first towns in the surrounding coun- 
ties, and dependent upon their petty sessions for the 
minor aids of criminal justice, is the outer boundary 
of the Metropolitan Police Court Districts. This 
boundary makes the limit of the Metropolis, south 
of the Thames, to be coincident with that of the juris- 
diction of the Central Criminal Court, from Plumstead 
Marshes, below Woolwich, southward and westward, 
by Eltham, Sydenham, Norwood, Streatham, Tooting, 
and Wimbledon ; but here, approaching the vicini- 
ties of Kingston and Richmond, it turns straight 
northward, between Barnes and Mortlake, and, cross- 
ing the Thames, includes Chiswick and Acton, but 
excludes Brentford and Ealing, which are included in 
the original Metropolitan Police boundary, with the 
Test of its Middlesex course, with which latter boun- 
dary, the one adopted for the police courts is iden- 





tical; running eastward to Kilburn Wells, including 
Hampstead, and thence running along the Highgate 
Hills to Hornsey Wood, Stamford Hill, and the 
Lea, above Lea Bridge, whence it follows the course 
of that river to the Thames, and the channel of the 
latter to Plumstead. The extreme length of the 
district thus encircled, from east to west, is about 
16 miles; its extreme breadth, from north to south, 
about 10, and its contents about 130 square miles, 
which would form a tract of somewhat more than 11 
miles square. Accompanying Mr. Fletcher's state- 
ments of the area, population, houses, rental, poor’s 
rates, county rates, and police rates of each ward 
within the city, and of each metropolitan parish 
without its limits, was a Table showing the progress 
of the population in each of its great quarters, in the 
several decennial periods from 1801 to 1841, illus- 
trated by charts of the various boundaries of the 
metropolis. The reading of the second part of this 
paper, which described the division of the metropolis 
among the various local authorities, according to the 
various objects of its municipal government, was de- 
ferred. 

It was proposed, that, within the definite limits 
now assigned, the Society should forthwith make 
every exertion to obtain “ An account of the Endowed, 
Voluntary, and Assessed Charities of London.” It 
appeared that the funds of the City charities alone 
amounted annually to 220.8701, those of the general 
endowed charities to 77,0002. and those of the en- 
dowed parochial charities of the city and the rest of 
the Metropolis to 97,0002. per annum; the total 
annual revenue of the metropolitan endowed chari- 
ties being nearly 400,000/, while that of the 
assessed charity, by poor’s rates, was 551,202/. per 
annum. It was suggested, that a committee of the 
Members of the Society should be formed to enter 
upon an investigation of this subject, with the view 
of furnishing the necessary authentic information. 





Astatic Society.—Feb. 17.—A paper by Prof. 
H. H. Wilson was read by him, being the first of a 
series ‘On the Festivals of the Hindus.’ The author 
remarks, that among all the nations of the ancient 
world, a considerable portion of the year was set 
apart for the solemnization of public festivals, of 
many of which vestiges are to be found in the calen- 
dars of most countries, even in the present day. They 
are, however, disappearing before the progress of re- 
finement, and the enhanced demands of society upon 
the labouring classes, which leave them little oppor- 
tunity of relaxation from toil. Even in India, under 
the influence of a foreign government, the public 
holidays are losing much of their estimation, although 
they are still frequent, and afford the best means of 
appreciating many of the celebrations, which were 
once, perhaps, common throughout the world, for 
(the author observes) the festivals of antiquity, in 
addition to their uniformly bearing, as do those of 
the Hindus, a religious complexion, are distinguish- 
able into two great classes, universal and particular ; 
the latter originating in local legends and traditions, 
and peculiar systems of mythology ; the former, in 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, the revolu- 
tions of the year, and the recurrence of cyclical 
periods. Analogies are to be detected even in the 
first class of observances, inasmuch as they arose out 
of feelings and notions common to man in similar 
conditions of social existence, or out of imperfectly 
preserved traditions of the early history of the 
human race ; but it is in the second class that they 
are most numerous and striking—in the festivals 
which were instituted to commemorate the periodical 
return of the various seasons of the year, and to ex- 
press the sentiments which the aspect of nature 
inspired. The analogies between these intimate a 
time when identity of practice in these respects pre- 
vailed amongst nations far apart, and apparently 
dissimilar ; and tend to corroborate the discoveries 
of modern philology, which have established the ori- 
ginal affinity of the Indo-teutonic races. It was not 
the purpose of the author to enter into such detail 
upon this subject as its interest demanded: his ob- 
ject was to place within the reach of other inquirers 
such materials for its elucidation, as the religious 
Fasti of the Hindus were calculated to furnish, de- 
rived from authentic Sanscrit works, and personal 
observation ; noticing briefly, however, such resem- 
blances as appeared to be most obvious. The aéthor 





then proceeded to describe the celebration, by the 
Hindus, of the Uttarayana—the return of the sun to 
a northern declination, as computed from his en- 
trance into the sign Capricorn, which takes place, 
properly, towards the close of December, but which, 
by changes in the Hindu Calendar, is now thrown 
back to the early part of January ; and he indicated 
the probability that the offerings and distribution of 
food and sweetmeats, the sports and rejoicings, and 
the interchange of reciprocal good wishes, which 
characterize the Uttarayana of the Hindus, are essen- 
tially the same as the usages which, although some- 
what obsolete, do still prevail in European nations at 
the beginning of the year. Whatever modifications 
the types of gladness may have undergone, they are, 
in substance, of one and the same purport ; and de- 
signate, both in the East and in the West, the feel- 
ings with which the inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere wel 1 the re-approach of the source 
of light and heat,and the resuscitation of vegetable life. 

Dr. John Wilson, President of the Bombay branch 
of the Asiatic Society, who is just returned from India, 
laid upon the table a collection of drawings of scenery 
in the deserts at the head of the Red Sea, in Petra, 
and in Palestine, through which countries he had 
recently passed.—It being understood that Dr. Wil- 
son had received letters from Mr. Westergaard, a 
learned Dane, respecting the Guebres of Persia, 
whose towns he had visited, the Director inquired if 
he had received anything that might be of interest to 
the Society. Dr. Wilson said, that while at Bombay 
he had, for some months, studied the Zend language, 
in conjunction with Mr. Westergaard; and that he 
had come to the conclusion that the Zend was a 
genuine language, and that it had been once verna- 
cular in a part of Persia; but that the now-existing 
Zend texts were not quite genuine representations of 
the ancient works of Zoroaster, having been, in all 
probability, transcribed in times when the language 
was no longer spoken, by persons who had tradition- 
ally learned to speak the words of the book without 
a knowledge of their meaning ; and that this would 
account for many irregularities in these works, which 
had so long cast a doubt on their genuineness. This 
was now the opinion of Mr. Westergaard also, as he 
found by a letter received from that gentleman, which 
he read. Mr. Westergaard had visited Yezd and 
Kirman, in Persia ; and had found that the Guebres 
there were in possession of Zend books similar to 
those of the Parsis of Bombay—a discovery quite 
conclusive against the supposition that these books 
were modern forgeries of the Parsis of Bombay, which 
had been suggested by some persons, He estimated 
the number of these followers of the ancient faith of 
Persia to be between 5,000 and 6,000; the number 
of them in Bombay, Dr. Wilson said, was about 
50,000. In his journey through Persia, Mr. Wes- 
tergaard had transcribed and translated a number of 
cuneiform inscriptions, some of which had escaped 
the notice of any preceding traveller. Mr. Wester- 
gaard’s health had in some degree suffered from his 
exertions ; and it was his intention, when he last 
wrote, to pass the winter in St. Petersburgh, where 
he would have an opportunity of digesting the in- 
formation which he had acquired. 






















Institution oF Civ Enaineers.—Feb. 13.— 
George Rennie, Esq., in the chair. 

A paper, by Mr. J. Grantham, described a series of 
experiments on an iron vessel, called the “ Liverpool 
Screw.” This boat was 65 feet long, 12 feet 6 inches 
beam, and had 3 feet 9 inches draught of water. She 
was propelled by two high-pressure oscillating engines, 
with cylinders 13 inches diameter, and 18 inches 
stroke. The pressure of the steam in the boiler varied 
from 50 1b. to 60 Ib. per square inch; and it was cut 
off at one-fourth of the length of the stroke, working 
the remainder by expansion, The nominal power 
was 20 horses, but it did not really exceed 184 horses. 
The cylinders were placed diagonally, with both the 
piston rods working upon the same crank ; the driving 
shaft being beneath the cylinders, and running direct 
to the propeller, without the intervention of either 
gearing or bands. The screw propeller was enlarged 
three times, and, at last, was left at 5 feet 4 inches 
diameter by 20 inches in length. It was set out with 
a pitch expanding from 10 to 11 feet, on Woodcroft's 
plan. It was made of wrought iron, with four short 
arms with broad shovel ends, whose united area was 
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16 square feet, thirteen feet only of it being immersed, 


as some portion of the arms was constantly above 
the water. The angle of the centre of the float was 
45°. The speed of the propeller was generally 95 
revolutions per minute. With these dimensions, the 
speed attained was described as 10§ statute miles per 
hour. The amount of “slip” of the screw in the 
water, as ascertained by Massey’s log, was stated not 
to exceed 5 per cent. Several experiments were de- 
tailed, which showed that there was not more tendency 
to “ list,” or to turn round, by the action of the screw, 
than with paddle wheels; and the vessel was said 
to have excelled all the other steamers of the port of 
Liverpool in towing out vessels in a rough sea. De- 
signs were submitted on this principle for a steam 


frigate, and for large steamers, working with oscillat- | 


ing cylinders direct upon the main shaft. 
A model was exhibited, by permission of Sir H. T. 
De la Beche, from the Museum of Economic Geo- 





like the Egyptian structures, They have on their 


summits platforms of sufficient extent for the temples, 
which contained the statues of the deities, and in 
front was conspicuously seen the sacrificial stone or 
altar, convex on its upper surface, so as to raise the 
chest of the human victim. The buildings are 
generally long, low, arched, and of a single story, a 
mode of construction frequently adopted by the 
Spaniards, on account of the shocks of earthquake to 
which many parts of the country are exposed. An- 
other, and not less distinguishing feature, is the 
arched rooms found in almost all these buildings. 
These arches invariably consist of stones overlaying 
each other from opposite walls, until the last meet 
over the centre of the room, or, what is still more 
commonly the case, when the last stones approach 
within about 12 inches of each other, a flat stone is 


| laid on the top, covered either with solid masonry or 


logy, showing all the kinds of valves used in the | 
pumps for draining the Cornish mines; and the merits | 
and defects of the various kinds were explained and | 


commented upon by Mr. Jordan, under whose direc- 
tion the mode! was constructed. 

Feb, 20.—The President in the chair. The dis- 
cussion on the “ screw propeller” was resumed. Mr. 


used on board the Liverpool Screw. It was formed 
of four arms with broad shovel ends, set at an angle of 


concrete: the joints of these stones are all horizon- 
tal. The roofs have a slight inclination, to throw off 
the rain, and are cemented. This form of arch ap- 
pears at first sight original, and is so as regards the 
Indians, but the same principle was adopted in the 


| earliest times in the Old World, and would probably 


suggest itself to any people requiring stone roofs 


| over spaces too wide to be covered by flat stones. 
Grantham explained the construction of the propeller | 


45°, and, from his account, its action appeared to have | 
been satisfactory ; he also spoke highly of Ericsson’s | 
form of propeller, as better adapted for large diameters | 


than any other kind. This statement was confirmed 


by Mr. Braithwaite, who promised, at a future meet- | 
ing, to give the results obtained on board the Prince- | 


ton steamer, United States, America. 

The discussion upon the valves of pumps was also 
resumed. The resemblance between the disc valve 
of Palmer and Perkins and that invented by Belidor, 
was examined, and the general feeling appeared to 
be, that Messrs. Palmer and Perkins’s valve would 
be very useful in large pumps for mines through 
which much sand or chips passed. The general 
question of valves with large openings, with their 


influence on the working of the deep mines of Corn- 
wall and other places, was noticed. 
occupied so much time, that no papers could be read: 
those, therefore, which had been appointed for the 
20th, were announced for reading on the 27th inst. 





Institute oF British Arcuitects.—Feb, 19,— 


As regards analogies in architectural ornaments, the 
same argument may apply. That most frequently 
met with, and perfectly alike in Greece and in 
Yucatan, is one likely to be found wherever rope 
making was understood—and what people so bar- 
barous as to be unacquainted with this simple and 
primitive process ? 


but the same reasoning will apply to them all. 





Linnean Society.—Feb. 6.—R. Brown, Esq., in 
the chair. Prof. Agassiz and Dr. Schleiden were 
proposed as foreign Fellows.—A paper was read from 
Mr. Curtis, on two species of Hymenopterous insects. 
The first belonged to the family Tenthredinida, and 
constituted a new genus, which Mr. Curtis proposed 


to call Dieloceras. This insect had been taken by Mr. | 


Ellis in the Brazils; hence he called the species D. 
Ellisii. This insect is chiefly remarkable for its larve 


. - | forming for themselves a cocoon in com ity 
The discussion | fT™ing ” segs munity, a 


fact that has not hitherto been observed among 
insects. The cocoon exhibited was oblong, and 
about the size and form of a Jargonelle pear. The 


| outside consisted of a tunic, of woolly substance, well 


T. L. Donaldson, V.P., in the chair.—Drawings by | 


F. Catherwood, Esq., of the architectural antiquities 
discovered in the ruined cities in Central America, 


790, 791, 804, and 805.) ‘The drawings exhibited 
tend to prove that a higher degree of civilization ex- 
isted anciently on the American continent than 


most singular facts necessary to be kept in mind, 


when considering of this people, is, that they | a : 
en considering the arts of this people, is, that they | 9), carthenware vessel, and very different from that 


had no knowledge of the use of iron tools, but used 
copper instruments hardened by the admixture of 
tin or some other available metal, and with such tools 
their buildings of stone and sculptures in granite were 
worked, 
of stone cutting, and laying stone, were well ac- 
quainted with various kinds of mortar, stuccoes, and 
cements ; and large masses of excellent concrete are 
found in many of their buildings. They were, in fact, 
so far as the mechanical part went, accomplished 
masons. Their painting is superior both to their 
architecture and sculpture, and in nowise inferior to 
that of the Egyptians, and they went even a step 
beyond them, in the blending of colours; approaching 
more nearly to the paintings found at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Inone of the rooms ofa large building 
are paintings covering the entire walls, from the floor 
to the ceiling. The figures are not more than 6 to 8 
inches in height, but most interesting subjects are re- 
presented, abounding with life, animation, and nature. 
Mr. Catherwood noticed the peculiar style of the 
buildings of Central America and Yucatan. The 
pervading type of the architecture consists in first 
constructing mounds or terraces(called by the Indians 
teocalli), and on these placing the sacred edifices 
and palaces. These teocalli are found in great 
numbers; they are frequently of large dimensions, 
of a pyramidal form, but do not terminate in a point, 


| forms a remarkable nest, about 8 inches in length | 


“acta + | and 15 inches in circumference. 
historians have been willing to concede. One of the | 


The Indians, besides a perfect knowledge | 


adapted to keep off water as well as to resist the 
attacks of the Ichneumonide. In the inside the 
cocoon consisted of about 30 cells, having a resem- 


blance to those of the wasp and bee, but not so regular | 


were exhibited and described, (see also Athen., Nos. | in form, though about the same siss. 


insect described was a species of wasp, which Mr. 
Curtis proposed to call Vespa brumex. This insect 


form, and is suspended from the branch of a tree | 


by its apex. The texture is very hard, resembling 
of other wasps. At the base there is an opening, 
not allowing the passage of more than one insect at 
atime. The nest had not been opened. 





Royat Institvution.—Feb. 16.—Mr. Solly ‘On 
the Changes of the Brain at every period of Life, 


| from Infancy to Old Age, and the importance, in the 


treatment of Insanity, of viewing the Brain as a 


; compound Organ.’—Mr. Solly commenced by a 





familiar explanation of the nervous system. He 
described the ganglia as centres of force, from whence 
sensation, motion, and the unconscious action of the 
vital powers proceeded, He exhibited the respective 
uses of the cineritious and of the white matter of 
the ganglia, by designating the former as the generator 
—the latter as the conductor of action. He illus- 
trated by diagrams, exhibiting the developement of 
the brain in the lower animals, his assertion, long 
since published, that the human brain is but a series 
of large ganglia. He explained the use of the com- 
missures, as combining the several independent ganglia 
into one acting whole, and remarked, that these con- 
ducting portions of the nervous system were found 
wherever their presence was required, in the spinal 
chord as well as in the brain. The known office of the 
various nerves in ministering to vegetative, animal, and 
intellectual life, were recited. Mr. Solly then entered 
upon his immediate subject, by dwelling on the uses 





of the membranes covering the brain, and of the 
cineritious matter largely distributed throughout its 
convolutions. He showed that the convolutions 
shrunk in old age, the space occupied by them within 
the skull being then filled with fluid. Referring to 
his assertion that the human brain was a group of 
separate ganglia, each being endowed with separate 
functions, Mr. Solly enforced the importance of 
ascertaining, in cases of insanity, in which of these 
separate centres of power the disease was seated, s 
that it might be relieved by the beneficial stimulys 
afforded to the healthier ganglia. Such is the plan 
by which Dr. Conolly has been enabled to discard al} 
the apparatus of coercion which made the receptacles 
of the insane so horrible in former days. Mr. Solly 
concluded by inferring, that as lunatics were suscep. 
tible of kindness they were under the influence of the 
terror of punishment—a fact deserving the atten. 
tion of those who are charged with legislating for, or 
administering the criminal justice of the country, 
EntomotocicaL Socrery.—Jan.—G. Newport, 
Esq., President, in the chair.— Various donations were 
announced. Extracts were read from letters addressed 
to the Rev. F. W. Hope, by Dr. Savage, from the 
Gold Coast, Africa; and from Mr. Fortnun, of 
Adelaide (N.S.W.). The former contained a notice 
of a new species of Goliath beetle, discovered by 
the writer; and in the second was given an ac 
count of the entomology of South Adelaide, and some 
particulars relative to the process of reproduction of 





Other ornaments, offering re- | 
markable coincidences of form, might be adduced, | 


The second | 


It hasa conical | 


limbs in some of the Phormide. An extract from 
a letter from Colonel Hearsey was also read, giving 
an account of the habits of the singular Dipterous 
genus Diopsis. A paper was also read by the Secre- 
tary, containing descriptions of some new species of 
sacred beetles, brought home by the Expedition in 
Southern Africa, undertaken at the expense of the 
| Earl of Derby. 
| Feb.—The President in the chair.—Some Go- 
| liath beetles were exhibited by Mr. Rich, and a 
| large collection of Lepidoptera, formed by Mr. Bam- 
ston near the Albany River, in North America, re 
markable for the apparent identity of a very great 
number of the species with English forms. The 
President exhibited a specimen of Hypena rostralis, 
| which he had kept alive since the Ist of September 
without food. Mr. Bond exhibited a specimen of 
the small white garden butterfly, captured during the 
preceding month; and Mr. Walton a singular mon- 
strosity occurring in Oliorhynchus picipes. The fol- 
lowing memoirs were read descriptive of a genus of 
Diptera, new to the British lists, by Mr. Desvignes: 
‘ Descriptions of some New Exotic Lucanda,’ by the 
Secretary. ‘ Descriptions of some New Species of 
| Parastasia,’ by Professor Erichsen, of Berlin. Also, 
* A Correspondence relative to the action of Insects 
in deteriorating Manure,’ which led to an extended 
discussion. The President stated, that the Rey. F. W. 
| Hope proposed offering two prizes of 5/. ds., one for 
the best essay upon the natural history and medical 


properties of the blister-fly, and the other upon a 


| subject to be announced at the next meeting. 





Microscoricat Socirety.—Feb, 15.—J. 8. Bower- 
bank, Esq. F.R.S., in the chair. This being the 
anniversary, reports from the auditors and from the 
council, laying before the Society the expenditure 
| and abstract of the proceedings of the council, were 
read. After which the secretary read an address, 
in which he gave a brief summary of the present 
state of the Society, and also the substance of the 
various papers read during the past year, for the par- 
ticulars of which we must refer to the abstracts given 
in this publication. He also stated the various pre 
sents made since the last anniversary, and concluded 
by noticing the deaths of two of the members. The 
Society then proceeded to the election of the president 
and other officers, for the ensuing year, when T. Bell, 
Esq. F.R.S., Prof. of Zoology, King’s College, was 
elected president, the other officers remaining a8 
before. 


Society or Arts.—Feb. 14.—G. Moore, Esqy 
V.P., in the chair.—J. F. Doyle, W. A. Goodhue, 
W. H. Todd, and H. Yool, Esqs., were elected 
members :—Mr. Heaton continued his experiments 
illustrative of the principal cause of the rocking motion 
of railway engines and carriages, (ante, p. 112.) The 
machine by which these experiments were shown, 
consists of a cam ring, having four sets of cams on Its 
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periphery, viz. one set of sixteen cams, one set of 
eight cams, one set of four cams, and one set of two 
cams. When the cam ring is made to revolve, the 
cams raise a rod of iron 12 inches long, and sup- 

rted at one end by across bar fixed between centres; 
when the rod is fixed for the sixteen cams, it is raised 
3of aninch by each cam, and strikes (after the manner 
of a forge hammer) 292 blows per minute, or travels 
at the rate of 7} inches in a second, and no faster. 
When fixed for eight cams, to raise it 1§ inch high, 
the rod strikes 224 blows per minute, or travels at 
the rate of 11} inches per second. When fixed for 
four cams, to raise it 3 inches high, the rod will 
strike 170 blows per minute, or travel at the rate of 
17 inches per second—a half-pound weight being 
fixed close to the end of the rod which is raised by 
the cam, two additional blows will be struck in one 
minute more than when the rod is not thus loaded— 
and if the half-pound weight be removed, and a two- 
pound weight be fixed near to the centre of the rod, 
so as to require the same weight to raise it by each 
cam, it will strike 233 blows in a minute, or travel 
at the rate of 254 inches in one second, showing that 
the one end of the rod working on centres does not 
retard the falling of the rod lifted by each cam.— 
Other experiments were made with the same machine 
with modifications, from which it appears that the 
small iron rod travels as fast as a forge hammer 
ordinarily used—that the velocity of a body falling 
short distances, is doubled when passing through | 
double the distance—that allowance should be made 
for the momentum of the piston, piston rod, and slide 
of a locomotive engine—and showing that a great loss 
of power is sustained by the wheels being heavy sided. 

Mr. Martin explained his chirogymnast, which is 
intended to prepare the hand for playing on all sorts | 
of musical instruments, but in particular the piano- 
forte. It consists of a board 19 inches long, 125 
inches wide, and 1 inch thick, with brass slides, 
pivots, buttons, straps, ladders, Xe. ; fi xed in different 
parts, containing altogether eleven exercises. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sar. Botanic Society, 4, P.M. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
— Royal Academy.—Sculpture. : 
Tues. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of a Bridge across the River 
Shannon, at Portumna,’ by T. Rhodes.—* Description of the 
Bridge over the River Whittadder, at Allanton,’ by . a 
Syme.—‘ Description of a cast and wrought iron trussed 
Girder for Bridges, with a series of experiments on their 
strength,’ by F. Nash. 
-- Zoological Society, half-past 8, 
. Society of Arts, 8. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Academy.—Painting. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Botanical Society, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Fownes ‘ Onthe Chemical 
History of Sugar.’ 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, 6th March, 1844, will be performed 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO ‘SAUL.’ Principal Vocal Performers, 
Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Miss Dolby, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Giubilei, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus will consist of above 
Five Hundred Performers. Tickets 3s. each, Reserved Seats, 5s. may 
be had of the principal Music Sellers—of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing 
Cross—Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross—and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon Sec. 





opposite Exeter Hall. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Moscheles’ Daily Pianoforte Companion in the Study 
of the Harmonized Scales. ‘Two Books.—It is not 
often that an elementary work possesses features 
which entitle it to admiration, apart from its educa- 
tional purpose. The Studies put forth by Clementi, 
Cramer, Moscheles, Thalberg, Chopin, Henselt, and 
some others, are, it is true, charming to the ear of the 
listener, as well as improving to the fingers of the 
student: but then they are for fledged players, whereas, 
this is a first book, the object of which is the teach- 
ing of scales, that most mechanical and dry of all 
exercises. Its contents, nevertheless, will be found 
by the hearer far more attractive than nine tenths 
of the notturni and operatic airs arranged for two 
hands, to delight drawing (not school room audiences, 
Hlow this attraction is given will be partly under- 
stood when it is told, that throughout these scale-ex- 
ercises the pupil is accompanied by the master, some- 
times as accessary, sometimes as principal. They are 
thrown, too, intoevery possible form, so that while the 
child is learning to equalize his fingers, he must, per- 
force, also gain acquaintance with varicties of rhythm ; 
—the endless variety of harmonies applied, meanwhile 
habituating his ear to those changes and progressions 
of modulation which, till they become familiar, are a 


| or clarinet, or any other wordless machine, is always 





sore grievance and unsettlement to the young player 


of concerted music. Here, then, are three points of 

great consequence to the pianist, provided for in one 
and the same course of study. The lessons, too, are 
in every form and of every shade of difficulty, and 
some of the scales in the extreme keys are so arranged 
and divided, that they will tax the readiness and 
the steadiness of the master as well as of the pupil. 
So much for the solid value of the work. But it 
may also be regarded as a series of studies of expres- 
sion: since, as a suite of short compositions, its ex- 
cellence is remarkable. An instructive and curious 
essay might be produced on the limits and trammels 
within which a good melody may be written. That 
the five notes commanded by the hand in its natural 
position are sufficient, the first parts of ‘God savethe 
King,”‘ Ditanti,’ and‘ Home,sweet home!’ sufficiently 
attest. To mount from these melodies to the loftiest 
specimen of declamatory enthusiasm, possibly, which 
exists in music, Miriam’s magnificent recitative, in 
the last scene of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ lies in no wider 
compass, and is hardly less simple in the arrangement 
of itsintervals. Again—more immediately applicable 
as an illustration—* Robin Adair’ is, with small ex- 
ception, in the regular scale, while one of the most 
popular Italian cabalettas, some fifteen years ago, 
the ‘Aure felici’ of Caraffa, was no less simply 
constructed. Some of the melodies here given, may | 
also be henceforth cited as specimens: we will instance 

the ‘ Fairies’ Dance,’ No. 26, the movement A/I° 

Ongarese (No. 38), and the Tyrolienne, No. 43, 

to which last, with very little modification, words 

could be set. Inall these, thescale leads. In other | 





numbers, such as No. 21, Alla Polacea (No. 30), the | 
Valse (No. 40), the new edition of ‘God save the | 
Queen’ (No. 44), and the quaint and melancholy 
Alt-Deutsches Lied (No. 54), it is employed in ac- 

| 


companiment, with as much ease as ingenuity. The 
work is, altogether, as excellent as original. 

That able and indefatigable Professor, Signor Cri- 
velli, has re-issued his Art of Singing, adapted, with 
Alterations and New Solfeggios, for the Cultivation of 
the Bass Voice.—There is much truth and sense in his | 
preliminary observations, in which the separate voices 
are classed: but what may be called the scale exer- 
cises are, perhaps, needlessly drawn out,—since to | 
indicate the form of trillo or mordente, &c., ought to 
be enough for any master, while every pupil might | 
be wisely exercised in transposition, modulation of 
accompaniment, &c., by being invited to extend the 
phrase under study throughout all the tones of the 
scale. The more ambitious solfeggi in the form of 
compositions, are admirably adapted to the voice, and 
must be no less agreeable to sing than tohear. Buta 
question arises worth submitting to the consideration 
of the learned, are not these exercises rather calcu- 
lated to help the voice, than to train it? The human 
organ, like every other instrument, has its style and its 
limits—and to hear it forced to do the office of violin 


displeasing, even when the feat is accomplished by a 
Malibran or a Viardot. Yet, for practice, might it 
not be as well to intermingle a proportion of ungra- 
cious with winning exercises; and would not the powers 
thus given over impossibilities (to venture a Hibernian 
illustration) help to the perfect execution of that 
which is easier and more congenial? There are plenty 
of opera bravuras and cantabiles for the artist to lux- 
uriate in, when his schooling is over: but while it is 
going on, we should be tempted to torment the T'yro on 
his weak notes, and to set before him thosecrabbed and 
vexatious intervals, by the correct reaching of which, 
unfaltering truth of intonation is attested. On some 
such principles as these, if we mistake not, the 
Garcia school was founded—but its disciples were too 
apt to carry its mechanism into their performances, 
and in place of the end to exhibit the means: the 
more 80, when such exhibition was certain to sur- 
prise by its strangeness and difficulty. Perhaps Signor 
Crivelli tends towards the opposite extreme. The 
matter, however, is one of experience, and we do not 
pretend to maintain our own crotchets against the 
conclusions resulting from a long and distinguished 
professional career. 

After so many words about method, we should be 
glad to point out to bass, baritone, or tenor, as may be, 
what he should sing—but, alas! for England, that 
we must needs say, “ Not any of the heap on our 
table”—and this shall suffice as criticism. Mr. Ger- 
man Reed’s ballad, * The Woodman, and Mr, M‘Mur- 





die’s canzonetta, ‘ The Stream, are, perhaps, the best 
of the songs in question—but that is small praise. 


Puitnarmonic Socrety,—A rumour is abroad of 
the first musical consequence ;—nothing less than the 
engagement by the Philharmonic Directors of Dr. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, to conduct the entire series 
of their concerts, during the coming season. Of the 
immediate result of such a measure, there can be 
little doubt, with any who have been present at the 
Gewand Haus Concerts at Leipsic. Of the impres- 
sion to be made by one man and one method on an 
orchestra, we have already an illustration at the 
Italian Opera; and to this, in the present case, is 
added, the benefit of counsel in research. We should 
be inclined to look forward to the future conse- 
quences of such an example, with a degree of hope 
which might seem almost enthusiastic; did we not 
call to mind that by a similar engagement—that of 
Haydn—the Symphony in its modern form was 
introduced to this country; yet still our musicians, 
afterwards, relapsed into the absurd practice of per- 
petually changing leadersand conductors—from those, 
as the old violin player said, “ who fiddled very bad, 
to those who could not fiddle at all.” Weare aware 
indeed of much advance in taste and cultivation, 
since those days, but we have learned to distrust pro- 
phecy, “as a dangerous expenditure of mind.” 


Society or Britisu Musictans.—The Fourth 
Meeting of the present series afforded us the best 
musical entertainment for which we have as yet to 
thank this Society. A clever and sterling pianoforte 
trio, by Mr, Neate—though a little antiquated in some 
of its forms, and, in places, too long drawn—agreeably 
illustrates the remarks offered seven days since, of the 
necessity, not to say attractiveness, of idea and con- 
struction. The design of each movement is as clear 
as its elaboration is careful; and some of the melodies 
are more than commonly elegant. Mr. Charles 
Horsley’s duett for pianoforte and violoncello (see 
Athen. No. 824,) is bolder and newer in style: a work 
to be heard with pleasure at any concert, especially 
when so well played as it was on Thursday, by its 
composer and Mr. W. L. Phillips. Some words of 
Shelley’s,—* Rough wind that moaneth loud,”—have 


| been happily set by Mr Davison, so as to make one 


of our best modern English songs. They were ex- 
pressively sung by Mr. Ferrari, and the feeling of the 
singer, as well as the composition, deserved its encore, 





Drury Lane.—In the new ballet, ‘The Beauty 
of Ghent,’ the stage presents, during three long acts, 
a succession of showy scenes, crowded with pantomi- 
mists, figurantes, and supernumeraries swelling pro- 
cessions ; the leading performers indulging in vehe- 
ment gesticulation and graceful posturing ; but what 
all this bustle and parade is about, puzzles the great 
mass of gazers to discover; as the libretto only affords 
a clue to the intricacies of the plot. 'The story, however, 
issimple and familiar enough. ‘ The Beauty of Ghent’ 
is another ‘ Victorine,’ except that she is a Flemish 
goldsmith’s daughter, instead of a Parisian grisette ; 
but as there is no pantomimic mode of saying “ I’ll 
sleep onit,” the occurrences in her dream are confound- 
ed with the precedingand subsequent incidents, Mdlle. 
Fleury—who will be recognized by the frequenters of 
the Italian Opera as the representative of the Queen 
of the Wilis, in ‘ Giselle,’ two or three seasons ago— 
though improved in executive power and pantomimic 
expression, is still too young in her art to rank as 
premiere danseuse on any but an English stage ; and 
even here, she is at a disadvantage with all who re- 
member Carlotta Grisi. Her youth, her form, and her 
graceful style of dancing, however, combine to pro- 
duce a favourable impression, though not of a very 
lively kind ; and her pantomime is intelligent, and, 
at times, effective. M. Hoquet Vestris, who per- 
sonates the bridegroom, is a well-trained pupil of M. 
Albert, and so far as muscular strength and agility go 
towards making a dancer, he is in a fair way of doing 
credit to his name and lineage ; but the blank in his 
face is inauspicious of any other kind of talent. M. 
Albert displays that consummate address and artificial 
grace by which the veteran is even yet distinguished 
in pantomime. Our countryman, W. H. Payne, is 
clever and amusing in the character of a Dancing 
Master ; his pas de Vivrogne is amazingly droll. And 
our fair countrywoman, Miss Clara Webster, divided 
the honours with her foreign rivals, 
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Covent GarpEN.—By the change of one letter a 
well-known line from Ossian would well describe the 
present condition of this Theatre Royal. “ Desolate,” 
indeed, “ is the dwelling of Norma!” We cannot, 
however, continue, as in the poem, “ Silence is in the 
house of her fathers ;” since, between the Anti-Corn- 
Law Leaguers, and the Promenaders attracted by M. 
Jullien, there is bustle and animation enough. Con- 
cerning the Jast, we must say a word; having | been 
too much diverted by a performance called * The 
Destruction of Pompeii’—the announcement of which 
“ flames amazement” from every dead wall—to pass 
it without notice. It begins with a mysterious pre- 
lude—a Franconi attempt at Meyerbeer’s style: then 
comesa Pagan movement “on the tetrachord,” closely 
resembling the genuine Turkish tune, “ Su-su-dil,” 
some years ago gravely produced at a Drury Lane 
Lent performance, by that veracious antiquarian M. 
Bochsa. Next follows a Terpsichorean movement, 
like Mrs. Jarley’s gold-eyed needle, “ of the period,” 
by which it appears that the heroes and nymphs of 
Pompeii pointed their toes after the fashion of the 
flaneurs and grisettes of the Jardin Ture ; and lastly 
—as a visitor near us classically expressed it—the 
“ row begins.” Gongs thunder, brass instruments bray, 
piccoli pipe, bells ring, unseen singers (said to be 
three hundred) shout, and fire-works flame in the 
central chandelier, shedding a lurid light upon the 
agonized and necromantic evolutions of M. Jullien— 
things to be seen, not described. Certainly, he must 
have constructed this fantasia for his orchestra 
on the principle of Mrs, Fairbairn’s promise to her 
children (vide Miss Ferrier’s ‘ Inheritance,’), * that 
they should all frighten the mail-coach !” What are we 
to think of the passenger-public that allows itself thus 
to be “ frightened” in these days of diffusion of know- 
ledge? M. Jullienis too indefatigable and ingenious 
a man to continue wrong in matters of taste without 
encouragement. His conducting of dance-music is 
excellent ; and in accompanying solos, his band has a 
point, delicacy, and certainty which we recommend 
to the imitation of the Philharmonic orchestra. Some 
of his effects, too, in scoring are piquant—some of his 
fancies whimsical: for instance, that of the ‘ Irish 
Echoes,’ where Paddy Blake’s notorious description 
of the Voice of Killarney is wrought out by legitimate 
musical drolleries with great ingenuity. 

Haymarker.—Another neat and spirited version 
of a clever and amusing French piece was produced 
here on Thursday, under the title of ‘Grist to the 
Mill.” Madame Vestris is the heroine, Francine, the 
witty and handsome daughter of a miller, who rescues 
a stingy and stately Marquis from royal displeasure 
and an odious alliance, by assuming to be his wife, 
and doing the honours of his chdteau to a Prince of 
the blood in a style of hospitality worthy of his rank 
and wealth. With the vivacity and tact of an ac- 
complished actress, is blended a genial sense of enjoy- 
ment, that makes her gaiety infectious, and heightens 
the contrast of the pretty miller’s dashing and gener- 
ous spirit to the niggardly meanness of the penurious 
marquis. Mr. C. Mathews was not at ease in the part 
of the proud miser ; indeed, it is more fitted for Mr. 
Farren. Mrs. W. Clifford, as a spinster of quality 
seeking redress for a shock to her delicacy, in the 
shape of a husband, is magnificently comical ; and 
Strickland, as her kinsman, an intriguing functionary, 
is farcically droll. 

M. Achard has been prevailed upon to return to 
the St. James's Theatre, to make its audiences laugh, 
till Mde. Albert shall appear to make them cry. 
Mis. Wood has “attempted” the character of Norma 
at the Princess's Theatre,—to adopt the modest 
phraseology of Pasta: we need not add, with somewhat 
different qualifications and results. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 12.—A com- 
munication was received from M. Joly, of Toulouse, 
and M. Lavocat, of the veterinary school of that 
town, on the anatomy of the giraffe which died there 
ashorttimeago. The most remarkable facts noticed 
by them are the extraordinary length of the digestive 
tube of this animal, which measured about two hun- 
dred English feet, and the great volume and numer- 
ous circumvolutions of the brain. The weight of 
the brain in the animal dissected by them was 710 
grammes, about a pound anda half English. In volume 
it exceeds that of the ox or the horse.—A paper was 





received from Dr. Dupré on anew mode of embalm- 
ent. Instead of distending the arteries witha liquid 
substance, as is done by M. Gannel, he performs the 
operation by the vapour of the various substances, 
which have the power of disinfection and preservation. 

Hydropathy in France.—Upon an application 
being made to the French Government for permis- 
sion toopen an hydropathic establishment in Paris, 
the Government referred the subject to the French 
Academy for their opinion. The following are the 
conclusions to which the Academy arrived.—1. That 
hydropathy is a dangerous therapeutical method, 
which does not rest on facts; 2, that its theory is 
chimerical ; 3, that it is not in accordance with our 
chemical and pathological doctrines; 4, that the 
Academy cannot in any way approve of it; 5, that 
cold water has been long in the domain of medicine, 
and submitted to rules. 

Sulphate of Barytes.—In No. 844, under the head of “‘ Fine 
Arts: Decoration,” it is said ‘‘that the colouring of walls, 
in water colours, might be done once and for ever in a most 
effective way after the fresco fashion. It would only be 
necessary to use proper lime in plastering the walls. Lime 
would, doubtless, have to be expressly prepared as for fresco 
painting ; but as the preparation is little more than a work 
of time, there do not appear to be any great difficulties in 
the process.” There is a beautiful white, as all artists know, 
made from the earth called Barytes. The pigment is called 
“constant” or ‘*‘ permanent white.” If the “quick,” or 
* setting,” properties of lime, are not essential to the art of 
fresco painting, or stuccos and washes in house decoration, I 
would suggest the use of the sulphate of barytesinstead. It 
is, in itself, a most brilliant white, and from the experience of 
artists, is known to mix with most colours, without altering 
their properties. It may not be generally known, that this 
earth (in the sulphates) is found in large veins in different 
parts of the county of Montgomery, and is thrown out 
in large quantities by the miners in the lead mines. It is 
found, also, in Shropshire (bordering on Monggomeryshire) 
in the hills called Stiperstones, in a mine called Snailback. 
It is amineral which was considered of little use in the county 
of Montgomery till the last few years, when a person, of 
the name of Maguine®, rented a vein of the sulphate of 
barytes, and converted old flour mills, at Pool Quay, (in 
Welshpool) into mills for grinding this beautiful mineral, 
which is of a dazzling white when ground. It is put in 
barrels, and shipped in great quantities for America, where 
it is used in the composition of china. This sulphate of 
barytes is indestructible, uninfluenced by damp, foul air, 
time or light, and seems to be a substance, both from its 
durability and extreme beauty, peculiarly fitted for house 
decorations, when the vehicle is not oil. The carbonate of 
barytes is, as all chemists know, of a most poisonous nature, 
but the sulphate, being insoluble, is perfectly harmless. It 
has been used, since Mr. Wedgewood first applied it, in the 
composition of china, but it seems a pity that such a beau- 
tiful substance should be applied solely to that use and the 
pigment used by artists, if it can be applied more generally 
in paintings, where water and size are the vehicles, and in 
house decorations. The New Houses of Parliament will afford 
scope for its use, if these suggestions prove practicable. 

Ryde, Jan., 1844. A Reader of the Atheneum. 

Multiplication.—If the human race, beginning from 
one pair, were to double once in 30 years, or if the 
excess of births over deaths were to double the 
population once in 30 years, then, at the end of 
3,000 years, the population might be described as 
follows. Take men, women, and children, at an 
average height of four feet, and imagine a vast plain 
of the same surface as the whole earth and sea. Let 
each person be allowed one square foot to stand upon, 
and let the “surplus population,” after the plain is 
full, stand upon the heads of the others, with others 
again upon their heads, and so on. The pile would 
extend to a height of 3688 times the distance from 
the earth to the sun (sun’s distance 95,000,000 of 
miles ; earth’s radius 3956 miles). 





To CornRESPONDENTS- —w. 7. L—C lairvoy ance—G. A.— 
. R. A.—received. 

¢An Art-Union Subscriber” writes nonsense. So many 
of them do the same thing, that we must presume it isa 
privilege granted with the Almanac to which he refers, and 
included in the guinea subscription. We never said a word 
about the motives of the Committee. We haveacknowledged 
a dozen times, that there are many honourable men who 
give their countenance and support to these Unions: and 
the more of such, the more mischief, because their character 
has weight and influence on the public. We will, also, here 
assure ** A Lover of Art,” that lovers of Art, aye, and artists 
also, in numbers numberless, are coming over to our opinion, 
that these Art-Unions, as now conducted, are the bane of 
Art, and must, if persevered in, lead to its degradation and 
ruin. We have said very little on the subject of late, be- 
cause having once thoroughly exposed their mischievous 
tendency, we have no right to weary our readers with end- 
less iteration. Asto the ** sweeps” and the “ little-goes,” and 
other mere gambling concerns, it is the business of the law 
officers of the crown to look after them; and we have no 
doubt they will bestir themselves, when the nuisance has 
become a ‘‘monster” nuisance, and, therefore beyond 
control. It is little more than a month since, that we saw 
a crowd assembled round a pastry-cook’s shop, in the 
Strand, where a lottery for twelfth-cakes was being drawn, 
and policemen were stationed at the door to keep order! 
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and much reflection ; and the Author trusts that it will be of 
use to those for whom it is designed—the anxious mother, the 
attentive governess, and the careful nurse. an 





In 12mo. price 5s. cloth lette 
UIDE TO THE CONSERVATORY ; 


being a concise Treatise on nt, Management of the 
Hot-house and Green-house; the Forcing of Bulbs, Shrubs, 
&c.; and the Best Mode of Keeping a Succession of Bloom 
through every month of the year; exemplified in a select list of 
the most te plants of the present day, under the arrange- 
ments both of Jussieu an inneus—including their native 
country, propagation, and the soil adapted to each. 

y RICHARD BAINBRIDGE, 
Flower Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Wenlock. 


reat Marlborough-street. 
HE NARRATIVE ‘OF THE VOYAGES 
AND SERVICES OF THE NEM 
From 1840 to 1843, is preparin for lenmpodiote publication, pon 
the Notes of her late Commander, W. +, and obser- 
vations made in China and other Parts. by W. "D. Bernard, Esq. 
A.M. &c., in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
price 28s. bound; and those who may desire to secure EARLY 
copres of the Work are requested to send their orders without 
dole? to the respective Booksellers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


This day is published, by Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinbu 
ilostrated: —s a Map, and a Figure of each ‘tenes, - 4 


‘SSAY" ‘on the PHYSIOGNOMY of SER- 
ENTS, by Dr. H. SCHLEGEL, Conservator of the 
Museum of the Netherlands, &c. &c. Translated by Professor 
Trail, of Edinburgh. 
‘his volume contains General Views of the Anatomy, 
Phtsioloey. i Habits, and Geographical Distribution of Ophidians; 
with a Sketch of the ees of Ophiology, and Schlegel's new 
Arrangement of this nimals, and a Synoptical 
scription of each Species, illustrated by a Figure of each Genus, 


BURNS’S MIDWIFERY—NEW EDITION. 
Published this day, Tenth Bahise, ,veviesd and enlarged, 


HE PRINCIPLES - of MIDWIFERY ; in- 
cluding the Diseases of Women and Children. By J. 
BURNS, M.D. F.R.S., Regius Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Glasgow. 
*,.* This edition has been carefully revised, some parts re- 
written, and new matter added. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & L 











From Notes of the Author's Daily Practice, and C ica- 
tions furnished by liberal eminent Floriculturists, 

*,* The peculiar characteristic of this work is the means of 
obtaining a constant and large supply of flowers. It includes 
a very extensive List of Orchidace. with their cultivation as 
pursued by the most eminent practitioners. 

Loi aon: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 

In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth. the 8th edition of 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to Study the 

Elements of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
y 2. J.P. LE BRETHON, 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 

A Key to the Exercisesin theabove Work, by means 
of which an rson ofa mature wodersteoding may acquire the 
elements of the French langua ce : lly, ae surely as ifa 
professed teacher were sitting is side; and, with a very 
superficial knowledge of it, Lone a 4 it to others. Directions 
are given in the Key to nts not accustomed to teach lan- 
guages, who wish to Lastreet ‘their children, with the assistance 
of this book, how they must proceed. Price 8s 

: Just published eee 
WO highly-finished LIN E ENGRAVINGS, 
after Scheffer, sngrar ed by A. Louis, from Goethe's cele- 
brated romance of * Wilhelm Meister’: 


MIGNON’S PRAYER, 
MIGNON’S REGRET. 


“ Know’st thou the land where the lemon trees bloom, 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket's gloom, 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 

And the groves are of myrtle and laurel and rose? 
Know’st thou it? 
Thither, O thither, 


My degrest, my kindest, with thee would / go."—Goethe. 
Heri Gallery of German Art, 137, Regent-street. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Mr. MURRAY. 
DAVIS’ MASSACRE AT BENARE 3. 3s. Gd. 
WILLIAM TAYLORS CORRESPONDENCE 
SOUTHEY. 30s. 
HILLS FIFTY DAYS IN A SLAVE SHIP. 3s. 6d. 
OTTO SPECKTER'S PUSS IN BOOTS. 7s. 6d. 
CALDWELL’S RESULTS OF READING. 10s. 6d. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S LIFE AND JOURNALS. 42s. 
JESSE'S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
(Just ready.) 
FARMING FOR LADIES. (Just ready.) 
PHILLIP’S MEMOIRS OF DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 7s. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS, OR SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
9s. 6d. 
WILKINSON'S MODERN EGYPT AND TIIEBES, 42s. 
STEPHENS’ INCIDENTS OF TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 
42s. 














WITIL 


DIEFFENBACH’S TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND. 24s. 

SCROPE'S DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON — 
Se 

SEWELL'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 7s. 6d. 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 15s. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 15s. 

CAMPBELL’S BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 20s. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
8s. 6d. 


MORAL FEELINGS. 5s. 
FARADAY'’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 18s. 
LYELL'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 18s. 








A USEFUL SUPPLEMENT TO LEMPRIERE, 


> KEIGHTLEY, &c. 
HEOGONY :a GENEALOGICAL MYTHO.- 
LOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and ROME; for the Use 
of Come al Schools, and Readers of the Classics in general, 8vo 
clo 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Marie: dane. 


~ Published this day. in small 8vo 
UTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
for the use of Sradents | in the BE hae of Edinburgh. 
By DUGALD STEW 
Formerly a at Moral Philosophy i in the University. 
‘he 7th edition, with a Memoir of the Author. 
Robert Cadell; Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh; 
Ww nieker & Co., and Henry —_ London. 


: post 8vo. Gs.; X. (the last) of 
YTLER'S. HIST ‘ORY “a SCOTLAND. 


The work may now be had complete in 9 vols. post 8vo. 








2l. 14s 
n small 8vo. with a Frontis iece, price 5s. 

ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE, 

By M, FRASER TYTLER. Second Sesion : containing— 
Memoirs of John Sobieski; Peter the Great; Washington 

La ee Lege and the DUKE of — TON. 

with a Portrait, 8s. 6d., 
ORRESPON DENCE between ‘BURNS and 
RINDA. isit® a Memoir of Mrs. M‘Lehose (Clarinda). 


B ce E 
rae Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, } hall & Co. London. 


oe S$ ROMAN HISTORY. 
a4 blished, in 8vo. 
History. OF ROME, By Tuomas Annorn, 
).D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, &e. &c. 

Vol. I. —Eariy History to the Burning of Rome by the Gauls. 
ard opine. 
Vol. aly the Gaulish Invasion to the end of the First 

Posie Wer, 2nd edition. 
1.—From the end of the First to the end of the Second 


F. & J. Rivington; E. Hodgson ; G. 5 
ford; J. M. lichardson 4, Rei and S. Hodgson, oH. 
Parker, Oxford; and J. & J Dele ton, Cambridge. 

f whom also may %, had, by the same Author, 
Introductory Lectureson Modern History ,delivered 
in the University of Oxford, 1842. 2nd edition. 8vo. s. 6d. 

Recently published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinbu 

URRAY’s UNITED STAT ESofAMERICA, 

from the Restiont a to the Present Time. 3 vols. 
— 8vo. 15s. 

. Nicol’s Introductory Book of the Sciences; 
aa for the Use of Schools and Private Students. In 2 
Parts. Part I. Puysicay Scignces.—Part Il. Natura 
— With 105 Engravings on Wood. 12mo, Is. 6d. Now 


re. 

= Voyages Round the World, from the Death of 
Captain Cook to the Present Time. Small 8vo. 5s. 

4. Elements of Universal History. By H. White, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Thick 12mo. 8s, 6d. 

5. Strachan’s Agricultural Tables, for computing 
the Weight of Cattle by Messurement the Queatity of he ene 
Ricks of different Forms; the Value of Land, &c.; the Me 
surement of Drains and Dunghi Is, &c. &c, 12mo. 2s. 

6. Introductory Latin Delectus, with a copious 
Vocabulary. By Geo. Ferguson, A.M., one of the Masters of 
the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. 

. Ferguson’s Se ecta e Poetis Latinis ordine Tem- 

po rum disposita ; being Selections from Plautus, Terence, Lu- 

cretius, Catullus, Persius, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, &c. For the 
Use of the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo. 5s. Just published. 

8. Ciceronis Opera Se ecta. For the "Use of the 

ra Academy. 2nd edition, carefully revised. 45. 6d. 
Waterston’s Cyclopedia of of Vommnanes, rial 
nce, and Commercial G: y. 8vo. 2is, 
™ aw en by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London 
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MRS, C. J. PARKERSON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. cloth gilt, 2 
H E GLEAN E RB 
F By Mrs. C. J. PARKERSON. 

The design of this book, which is fitted to instruct the young 
or ornament the drawing-room. is, to furnish, in a concise form, 
the opinions of the good and the wise on subjects which pecu- 
liarly refer to the present constitution of society. To present 
sterling passages from our literature, so arranged as to exercise 
the intellectual faculties while fostering the higher powers, and 
cultivating due reverence for the affections, the charities, and 
the duties of life. oe 

**Je vous ai fait un bouquet des fleurs choisies, et ne vous 
envoie rien qui m’appartient que le fil qui les lie.’ a 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Public Library, Conduit-street. 





Just published, price Is. 

RACTICAL HINTS on NEW and OLD 
JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMPHREYS, 
Esq., Author of ‘ The Eeiectro-Physiology of Man,’ &c. With 
an explanation of the Author's discovery of the Governing Prin- 
ciples of Vegetable Growth, and full Information as to the use 
and superior advantages for Wheat, Barley, ‘Turnips, &c., 0 
the new manure, called * HUMPHREYS’S FARMERS COM- 
POUND.” as manufactured at 12s. per cwt., by Messrs. DAVY, 

MACKMURDO & CO., 100, Upper Thames-street, London. 

Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


In 8vo. price Ils.. Third Edition, enlarged, a ‘4 
N the DISEASES of FEMALES; a Treatise, 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment. With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Includ- 
ing the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. genes 
* It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for 
whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 
its character."’—Blackwood's Lady's Magazine. 
Published by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; and Tegg, 73, 
Cheapside ; sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. . me 

E PORQUET’S NEW FRENCH-ENG- 

LISH DICTIONARY, in which the PRONUNCIATION 

of certain Words has been MARKED OUT whena doubt may 

arise in the mind of the Pupil, or an uncertainty exist even 

among natives. Upwards of FIVE THOUSAND Words, and 

Phrases, either Proverbial, Idiomatical, and Adverbial, have been 
added with a corresponding English Translation. 

*.* The French-English and English-French parts together, 
price 5s. bound. s 

_ Also lately published, ss 
E COMPLEMENT du TRESOR de l’ECO- 
LIER FRANCAIS. 

Being QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on that Work, and in- 
tended to expedite and carry out more fally that method of 
teaching languages already so justly appreciated by the public. 

PorpvLar Works published by Mr. De Porquert, 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le ‘Trésor—Petit Secrétaire—Le 
Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading Book—First Italian 
ditto—Parisian Grammar—Parisian Phraseology—French Dic- 
tionary—Foreign and English Ready Reckoner—Histoire de 
France—d’ Angleterre—de Napoléon, &c. . 

*.* Scholastic Agency as usual—Oflice hours 1} till 4, 


11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
LIVES OF MARINERS ASSURED. 
CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-strect. 

Loans granted to Policy Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upona 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in protits. : i 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by applying at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
_ANCE SOCIETY, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
(Established in 1837.) Directors. 
Chairman— Robert Currey, Esq. 
Edward Baker, Esq. homas Bax, Esq. 
Jasper Capper, Esq. Joseph Cooper, Esq. 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. Russell Jeflrey, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. William R. Spicer, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq. Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq. 
Henry Sterry, Esq. Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 
ADVANTAGES. 
A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
LOWER RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 


out Profits. 

PREMIUMS payable Anomaly Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

ASSURANCES of EVERY DESCRIPTION may be effected. 
Among others, the important one, originated by this Scciety, of 
securing asum to the Assured himself on his attaining any given 
age, or to his family in the event of his earlier death. 

A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on application at the Office, or of the Society's Agents. 

JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Capital 200,009/., in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors, 
Fdward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. | Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, qd. Cc. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, . Richard Onslow, Esq. 

John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens & to, 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 

Colonial Bankers—The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, Moorgate-street. 
Physician—P. Fraser, Esq., 62, Guildford-street. 

_ _ Seeretary—Edward ley sq. 
The following are specimens of the low rates of Premiums for 
the Assurance of 100/. 


Age... 1 20 | © | © | SO | © 
Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3| £2 0 7| £2 15 3) 44 1 8| £6 3 9 























TO EMIGRANTS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence in New Zealand a moderate extra premium is charged. 

all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gua- 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 
tained, with interest upon it, being deducted from the Policy 
when it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending, Descending, and other 
Scales of Keenpo and of Participation in Profits, 
‘ospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices of 
the Company, No, 126, Bishopsgate-street, City, 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 


William Leaf, . Deputy-Chairm 
Richard E, Arden, Esq. Bags Hum 
William Banbary, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Es . Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, kis " 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

ev: w Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,0001. per 
annum, yearly increasing,and an acoumalating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. a 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
pativis with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

nnual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 11 10 
< 8 


11 
40 150 
50 1M 
o | 324 317 0 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp, int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. s 
in Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
ice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (constituted by Act of Parliament,) 32, Lombard- 
street. 
The extensive business conducted - this Company places it 
among the first institutions in the kingdom for the assurance of 
ives. 

The assurances proposed to the Company during the 

year just concluded amounted to +. «+ s+ s+ s+, +s £ 418,000 

Of which the Directors thought it their duty to reject 70,000 


Policies issued tothe extent Of «+ s+ «+ «ee e+ £348,000 
Being upwards of one-third of a million, and adding nearly 
11,000/, per annum to the Company’s revenue. | 

‘There are various inducements to assurers in this Compan 
arising from the s rity which the Company affords—its equi- 
table rates and its characteristic principle of liberality, whether 
in the settlement of claims or facilities to assurers, A distin- 
guishing feature is also to_be found in the division of profits, by 
which it will be observed it confers peculiar advantages upon 
its policy holders. allowing them in the fullest degree the benefit 
of survivorship. Policies from this Company steadily continued 
thus increase very rapidly, holding out great inducements to the 
best class of lives to give it a preference. 

policy opened in 1825 for 1,000/. has been in- 
creased in 1840 to oo 60 «6 cc se se cc co co 41,087 10s, 

A policy opened in 1826 for 1,000/. has been in- 

Gopneed Bp 200 GBe< 4c co ce te ce te os «» £1,287 10s. 

Later policies in proportion. Another division takes place 
next year, and parties now assuring will participate. 

Any other information to be obtained at the Company’s office 
in London, 32, Lombard-street; or at the head office in 


in 
Edinburgh. 
. By order of the Board of Directors. 
32, Lombard-street. PETER EWART, Resident Sec. 


M UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
VB No. 37, Old Jewry, London,—Established 1834. 
rectors. 
W. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
4. 








S. Adams Beck, Esq. | 
James Burchell, Esq. Jonathan Hayne, E: 
John Clayton, Esq. Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. Colonel Robinson. 

John Cole, Esq. Samu . Rowsell, 

Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq 
R. Godson, Esq. M.A. Q.C. M.P. |James Whiskin, Esq, 
Capt.SirA.P.Green, RN. K.C.H. 


rustees. 

John Clarke, Esq. Philip C. Moore, Esq. 
Richard Groom, Esq. Henry Thomas Windsor, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

Extract from the Report of the Directors of the Society, to a 
Goneeas Meeting of the Members, holden the 17th of January, 
844:— 

_ “At theend of the six years which have been completed 
since the 3ist of December, 1837, there are in existence in the 
society three times as many policies as there were in existence 
at the end of the year 1837. The capital sums assured under 
these policies are nearly doubled in amount. The correspond- 
ing income derived from annual premiums is also nearly 
doubled. The accumulated property of the society is four times 
as great as it was at the end of that year, and the present divi- 
sible surplus is nearly six times as much as that declared in the 
division of the year 1837. ¥ 

The Directors invite the public to compare the following 
Table of the Additions made to the ten oldest existing Policies 
in the Society, up to the 31st December, 1843, with the additions 
made by other societies within the same time :— 


wing per 


ion made in 


Sum assured. 
Premium 
1842. 
Increase, 1843, 


Age at Admission. 
centage on the amount of 


Amount of Premiums paid. 
lent to the fo 
premiums paid, 


Total Add 





| Total Addition made in 
The total addition is equiva- 





- & » & &. 
146 12) 3 16 
365 10 B | 426 6 

55 2 
212 

18 
| 4 
7 1000) 40 B | 2 8 | 22 2 
8} 2000, 114 558 12 
10}1500) 43 K 5 2 
13} 500| 12 
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85 4 2 60 
PETER HARDY, Actuary. 











} 
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RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE coy. 

| PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London: empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, 1V. Vict. cap.9. Capital 1,000,000 

he effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to Create 

Pa roperty in reversion, which can by no other m 

be realized, ake, for instance, the case of a person at thems 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Britannia ie 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be. 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled 
the mere saving of BIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his cxprall 
ture. ‘Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience he 
may at once realize a capital of 1006/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as t 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office 
or will be forwarded (post free) upon application. : 

u PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, forthe dispatch of business, 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.— lished 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P" Kirk : wa 
atthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. ‘irkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Jobn Coope, Esq. | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Bsq 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq” ™ 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. | George Shum Storey, sq. 
¥ eo, coq, D.FRS hi Enpden Turner, Esq. 
; A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whitii x 
Sir W. Heygete, Bart. ne, Ee 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise al i 

7° of —_ a ape : * I the Solid 

‘ersons have the option of insuring upon the Retura 
Return Systems; phe | the Tables. which include ped A 
Descending Scales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
cqgronsease sf all parties. b anced 

e Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to 

approved calculations; they are also verified nf ay. 
ence of the Otlice during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large paip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon. 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 

Policies are purchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary, 


ROTECTOR LIFE ASSOCIATION, 35,0 
Jewry. Directors, 
Chairman—William Cripps, Esq. M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Mattbew Boulton 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. 
William Blount, Esq. y Oxley, Esq. 
Jonathan Crocker, Bea. Ralph Charles Price, Esq, 
Robert Hughes Innes, Esq. Geo. Richard Robinson, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Bsa. | Hon. J. Chetwynd Talbot,Q.C. 
Trustees. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. | Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 
Auditors 








| Thomas Boddington, Esq. | Frank Jellicoe, Esq. 
iq. 


. John William Liddiard, Es 

The Directors of this Society continue to receive proposals 
for Assurance, both on the ge ag and non-participating 
plan, the rates of premium in either case being rather lower 
than those required by the older Establishments. 

They are also desirous of calling attention to the new mode 
of Assurance which they have instituted, and by which a person 
is enabled to provide a sum for his family in the event of bis 
death, or to receive it himself on his attaining a given age. 

By this system an Assurer is placed in a position anal 
to a person making deposits in a Savings’ Bank, with this very 
important difference, that in the event of early death, the family 
of the latter would receive back the sum deposited merely: 
whilst in the case of the Assurer they would be entitled to thirty 
or forty times the amount of it. 

Annual P; for the A of 100/. with profits. 
Payable ‘at 60, or at 
Age. For the whole Life. | death, should that 

happen previously. 
&. 8 








25 5 
30 0 
3 7 
40 5 

4 


45 1 








50. 480 1... eae 

The Premiums on the non-participating scale are 4s. lower 
at each age than the above. _ " 
_ Prospectuses containing a list of the Proprietors, with every 
information, may be had on application at the Society's Ofiice, 
or of any of their Agents. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, 26, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/.—Em- 
powered by Act of Parliament. . 
The many novel and varied advantages bestowed by this 
Institution, both in its Life Assurance and Deferred Annuity 
departments, porter the power to borrow two-thirds of 
premiums without expense of forfeiture—the great reduction of 
rates on short policies—the option of selecting benefits and con 
verting policies so as best to suit the interest or necessity of the 
policy-holder during life, as well as to afford the full benelit 
to his family at death, and annual division of profits,—bave 
already been so well appreciated by the public, that the Society's 
great success and growing prosperity enabled the Directors, # 
their general meeting in May last, to add to each policy on the 
profit scale a bonus averaging 55 per cent. on the amount already 
invested: and this bonus, according to an equitable scale, may 
either be paid in cash, or applied in reduction of future p 
EXAMPLES. 
Annual | Bonus Cash | Premium 
| remium.| added. Bonus. | reduced. 


| ££ 8s. da\£s. d. \£ s. d. 
1837 39 | 59 | 1000 | 67 8 4 132 14 6 5819 9 
1838 ' 114 | 56 | 3000 [175 15 0 [296 9 7 [123 0 6 
Another bonus will be declared in the present year. 
Immediate Annuity for every 100/. sunk. 
Annuity; 40 | 5o {| 6 [ 7 | 7_ 
Age | £65 2| £78 0| £9 14 3| £142 2| £17 150 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 7 3 
The best and most varied provision for after-life hither? 
offered. Every 2/. 12s. per annum paid from the age of 20, Lr | 
at 65, give the policy-holder the choice of an annuity. 
471. 16s. 6d.. or 349. 11s. cash, or policy at death of ‘cal. Sit 
advantages at 50,55, and 60, through an increased annual pa 
ae payments lent a J Case, ane bg 
returned to representatives in case of prema’ - 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretar 





Entry eo Age| Sum Pp. 
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DISEASED anv HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 

EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is provided 

ith very accurately constructed Tables, by which it can 

be re Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. Increased An- 

ae oO Gyre Js ol Consemptine, Vergllize ancured 

i i \e rs of © s 

particulate Rates. Members of 2'G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors—The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, Esq. James John Kinloch, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Henry Lawson, Esq. 
James William Deacon, Esq. Robert Power, Esq. - 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. Johnson Vickery, 
Alexander neiest om Esq. A.M. 
ya er Rule, Esq—T. C. Simmons, Esq.—G. Thomas, Esq. 
Physician—J oun Clendinning, M.D., 17, W impole-street. 
‘Solicitor—Walter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmith's Hall. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. . 
le of the profits divided ANNUALLY among the 
etn et Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have 
n paid. . ‘ 
‘redit allowed for the first five Annual Premiums, on satis- 
AT being given for the payment of the same at the 
irati five years. 
ee ee for half the amount of the first five Annual Pre- 

jums—without security. = s 
mtvansfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
Oe oon Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of the 
Assured, to be specially convened on the occasion. 

Holders of Policies of 1000/. entitled (after, payment of five 
Annual Premiums) to attend and vote at all General Meetings 
of the Assured, who will have the superintendence and control 
of the funds and affairs of the Society. f s 

Full perticsiava, are detailed esp ye 

isite i ‘mation, ma obtain 
— A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, London. 


nuities 








Kennett Kingsford, Esq., Chairman. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. mes Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 


Auditors. B. All E 
. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
- Medical "idviter—Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France & Palmer. 
THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who are bound by their 
deed of constitution not to dispute any policy, unless they can 
prove that it was obtained by fraudulent misrepresentation ; the 
at aim and object of the Society having been to render Life 
Policies COMPL TE SECURITIES and NEGOTIABLE DOCU- 
MENTS, which shall owe their value to the certainty of the con- 
tracts upon which they are founded, and be independent of the 
liberality or caprice of those in the management of the affairs 
of the Company when the claims arise; and for this purpose 
the Company have, by a clause in their deed of constitution, 
cehecitetinnty deprived themselves of the power of objecting to 
avy policy, unless they undertake to prove that it was obtained 
from them by fraudulent misrepresentation. The regulations 
common to all other Life Companies, which make the validity 
of assurance contracts dependent upon the perfect correctness 
of the many statements required from a proposer for a Life 
Policy, and which have aren rise to almost all the questions 
argued in the Courts, and to many extra-judicial compromises, 
are thus entirely abrogated ; and nothing but fraud, proved to 
have been committed against them, can vitiate a policy granted 
by this Company. - 
THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY from whom the assured on 
the mutual principle, receive the whole of the mutual accumu- 
lations, and also a guarantee from the Shareholders for the sums 


assured. p 
THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who bind themselves to 
may the full amount of the sums contracted for by the policies, 
although the debts for which they were effected shall have been 
liquidated before the claims arise. ‘The Company considering 
it only reasonable and just towards the assured that where pre- 
miums have been received for assuring a given amount, that 
amount should be paid when it becomes due without dispute or 
uction, and they undertake to do so without reference to 
the state of the accounting between the assured and his debtor. 
THIS IS ALMOST. THE ONLY COMPANY who grant in 
favour of creditors whole world policies, whereby the debt is 
soured, although the debtor should go beyond the limits of 


The premiums calculated according to the Carlisle Tables, are 
lower than usual upon young lives; and assurances for sbort 
periods may. at the option of the assured, be continued for life. 

TRIENNIAL ASCENDING SCALE TO ASSURE £100 


Second Third | | 





First 


| 
Fourth 
Age. Three Yrs. 


Three Yrs. 


Remainder 


Three Yrs. | Three Yrs. of Life. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT STREET, 
February 15, 1844. 
BONUSES DECLARED £529,306, 17s. 7d. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Per- 
sons who hold Policies in this Office, bearing date prior 
to the year 1831, may receive the present value of the Bonuses 
which have been added to their Policies, upon application at the 
Head Office, or to the Agents through whom the policies were 

issued. GEORGE BEAUMONT, Actuary. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, City; and at the 
Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
’ nometer Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years.— Webster & Son have REMOVED to 74 
CORNHILL, where the advantages of the premises will enable 
them personally to superintend their workmen. Ar extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
during so pe 3 years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
pensated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
ears in succession: the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
or ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates; also a 
large selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign work. 
W. & Son's Publication, with the Equation Table for the year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 














TOOTH 


has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
rushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “‘ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 
EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 


its introduction. been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged goat, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;” 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., ap ee ray | unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; and by the 
Whsineule Oii and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
sam 
half-pint bottles, at ls. 6d.; pints. 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


SINGLE BOTTLE of BETTS'S PATENT 
BRANDY may now be obtained in a perfectly genuine 

state. This convenient arrangement for both vendor and pur- 
chaser, and their mutual security against deception, is effected 
by the use of Betts’s Patent Metatvic Capsuce, made of 








closes the cork and mouth of the bottle, and is embossed with 

the words “ Betrs’s Patent Branpy, 7, SMITHFIELD Bars.” 

fd fac-simile of which is engraved on a label affixed to each 
tle. 


In the present day it is im ef « 
and useful without exciting the cupidity of imitators. ee ym | 
attempts are made to mystify the identity of the original an 

enuine article, Oy foisting upon the public the contents of 

ottles having a Tin Foil covering, falsely denominated “ a neat 
metallic capsule.” J.T. BETTS & Co. therefore deem it essen- 
tial to impress upon hasers the absol necessity of com- 
paring the Embossed Capsules with the Labels, as an infallible 
mode of detecting fraudulent substitutions. 

Bertts’s Patent Branpy, thus protected, may be obtained 
of the undermentioned Wine and Spirit Merchants, at 3s. 6d. per 
Bottle, Bottles included; or at 18s. per Gallon, as heretofore, at 
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| s. d.| £ . 
| 9 9] 1 

Jo 2 

45 3 

35 5 


19 6 
| 4 
lo 9 | 7 

®}4 su| 5 a7 4l7 9 14 62/10 7 
BY THE HALF PREMIUM PLAN only one-half of the pre- 
miums for the first seven years is required, the other half being 
Rute at the convenience of the assured; thus allowing a 
icy to be continued for seven years at one-half of the usual 
es, or to be dropped at one-half of the usual sacrifice, and 
entitling the assured, seven years hence, when loss of health 
may prevent him from effecting a new assurance, to continue a 
Policy at a rate of premium applicable to an age seven years 
Younger. The Half-premium plan theretore enables persons to 
Tetain to their own use the one-half of the premiums for the 
rst seven years, at 5/. per cent. interest. hus, suppose the 
ordinary premium for an assurance of 500/. to be 10/., the first 
payment by the half-premium plan will be five guineas, bein; 
the one-half the 10/., and interest of the retained half; and, i 
death should occur in the first year, the sum of 500/. would be 
paid less the 5/. retained. The assured may thus have the use 
for the first year of 5l.; for the second, of 10/.; and so on till 
the end of the seventh year, when the retained sums, amounting 
0 35. may either he paid, or still retained at 5/. per cent. in- 
terest until death, when the 35/. will be subtracted from the 500/, 

then payable by the Company. 

To assure 1001. on Half-Premium System, 
.  & a 


» & &€ 

2 7 
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0 
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W. Stevens, Nos. 78 and 80. 

Charles Simpson, 22, Bayswater-terrace. 

8. Sileock, No. 1. 

S. Hawks, Brixton Washway. 

George Roberts, 91, High-street. 

Robert Sturt, Camberwell-green. 

Nichs. Walker, No. 111. 

Richard Clayton, No. 118. 

‘Thomas Oliver, Drummond-street. 

Benjamin Brooks, No. 27. 

Jobn Chester, Croom’s Hill. 

William Priest. 

James Carter, No. 42. 

Henry Finch, 13, Middle-row. 

rilliam Barker, 1, Albion-place. 
31 


Bayswater 
Blackfriars-road 
Brizton 
Camden Town 
Camberwell 
Drury-lane 
Edgeware-road 
Euston-square 
Exmouth-street 
Greenwich 
Hampstead 
Haymarket 
Holborn 
King’s Cress 
Kingsland-road 
Knightsbridge 
Lambeth 
Limehouse 
Munster-street 
Newington Butts 
New-r 
Oxford-street 
imlico 
Regent-street 
Southwark 
Somers’ Town 
Strand 
Ditto 


ames Smith, No. 131. 
John Jones, 204, High-row. 
J. H. Watchorn, Marsh-gate. 
A. Watson, St. Ann’s-place. 
Thomas Thompson, No. 35. 
William Mouls, 9, High-street. 
J. Arnold, corner Hampstead-road. 
James Thompson, No. 381. 
James Watson, 1, Grosvenor-row. 
George Rich, Glass House-street. 
Geo. Garrett, Stones’ End. 
Charles Temple. 62, Charlton-street. 
John Short, No. 333. 
E. D. Burton, 21, Pickett-street. 
ames Young, No. 108. 
Wm. Coates, 25, High-street. 
G. Potter, 10, >k ford-row. 
Walworth-road Wm. Garrett, 14, Bolingbroke-row. 
Wi inst John Jones, 3, Rochester-row 
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Prospectuses and schedules are forwarded to appli 

Of expense by the Manager an: ents. 
ROBERTSON, Manager, 


Ditto James Watson, 7, Great Chapel-street, 
Westminster-road_—- Robert Shaw, 10, Gilbert- " 





BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush | 


the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of | 


| or any pernicious ingredients. 


e terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in | 





ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instraments are peculiarly ataptes for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 3} inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s.; sent by post for ls.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS, nN 
HE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 
' now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and clesiastical Carpets, exactly copi 
from ancient examples, and suited in_ material and price for 
Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with Embroidery in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 
Specimens at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le- Moors, L hire 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 

and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 

capplented by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. 











.C.Warson, 4l and 42, Barnrcan, and 16, Norton Foteatr, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. ai Threaded. Sing’ 

Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d. 30s. Od, . Od, 

Dessert ditto.....sss008 12 6 0 0 
| 5 6 
6 6 
5 6 
3 6 

Gravy Spoons 3 6 each 7 6 - 

C. Watson begs blic will understand, that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article ofuniversalwear. C. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
CataLocus and Price Current is published. Families who 
regard economy and elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Book, which may be had Gratis and Post F: 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size), for 35s,; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich-sha 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lis. per doz.; 
Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the 
21 pieces ; stag-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which ismarked with 
his name and address, and subject to exchange if not approved 
of.—*.* A large stock of all the approved LAMPS now in use, 


> r y 

HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facutry, for 
preserving the TEETH to the latest possible period. The ad- 
vantages of this truly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quintessence, the medicinal properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
By its astringent qualities it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting healthy action 
of the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, if 
subject to bleeding, gives, in most cases, immediate, and, by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikingly beneficial in affee- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from cold 

its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. The virtue o 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustations. 
















| and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as well 
| as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 


pure and Souip Merat, (not Tin Foil,) which completely en- | 


| Butler, 4, Cheapside ; 
| wards, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
sible to produce anything new | 


| 


| 

















Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor’s Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. To be procured of all respectable 
Medicine Venders, in boxes at Is. 9d. and 2s. 9d. each; an 
through the following Agents :—Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
i Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Ed- 

; Barclay & Sons, 95, Farring- 
don-street; Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard ; and J. D. Best, 
14, Grosvenor-street West, Eaton-square. 

N.B. Orders by post immediately attended to. 


TTP Te FENIRS F 
LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 
from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to promote a free expectoration. 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service, 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza, 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to equal it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all ot of Preparations 
t iUTTS* 





of a similar description.—Be careful to ask for “. 

FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Allnutt 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s. I}¢. each, by 
all Patent Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 


OWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe.—This ELEGANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, Restora- 
tive, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
it preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey ; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which may 
seen at the Proprietors. These advantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate. and is alike in use from the frigid to the 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to those of 
Calcutta and the remote E To children it is especial 








East. ly re- 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. * 

CAUTION.—KEach genuine bottle has the words * ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, an 
on the back of the Envelope 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Be sure to ask for *‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL." ie i 
others are spc RIOUs IMITATIONS!!! Sold by the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON ; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
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RE-PUBLISHED FROM 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 





In post 8vo. with 60 Woodcuts, price 6s, 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


By PATRICK NEILL, 1.L.D. F.R.S.F., 

y to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
“One of the hest modern books on gardening extant.”— 
Loudon's Gardener's Magarine. 

“The first really practical Treatise on Horticulture we have 
seen.'’— Somerset nty Gazette, 








In Ato. with 13 Engravings, price 9s. 


OF AGRICULTURE 
By JAMES CLEGHORN, Esq. : 
._* The best account of the Agriculture of the Scottish egppties 
is to be found in Black's Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.”"—Loudon's Encyct: ti griculture, 








In post 8vo. price 6s. 


PAINTING, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

“ Mr. Hazlitt's clever Treatise, written for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, has come under our notice. We have read no work 
of that author with anything spproaching to the same gratifi- 
eation....We have mentioned the gratification we have expe- 
rienced from the perusal! of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essay ; we must add a 
similar testimony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. 
His Treatise seems to us the result of study and observation, 
extensive and profound.”"— Quarterly Review. 





In 1 vol, 4to. price 12s. 
Illustrated by 135 Figures, beautifully engraved on Steel, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. 


By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S, &c. 
“ The stracture, classification, and descriptions of Birds, are 
passed through in the able manner we have before had the 
1 ofc ding in Mr. Wilson's volames....The plates 
are in much the same excellent style as in preceding volumes.” 
—The Naturalist, edited by Navitte Woop. 


By the same Author, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF QUADRUPEDS AND WHALES. 


In | vol. 4to. with upwards of 160 Figures, beautifully engraved 
on Steel, price 12s, 


By the same Author, 
A GENERAL AND SYSTEMATIC 
TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


In 1 vol, 4to, with 540 Figures, beautifully engraved on Steel, 
price l5s. 


By the same Author, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF FISHES. 


In 1 vol, dto. with 131 Figures, beautifully engraved on Steel, 
price 9s. 








In post 8vo. price 9s. 


Hlastrated by upwards of 80 Engravings on Wood,,and 15 
folding Plates on Steel, 


A TREATISE 


On the Nature, Properties, and Applications 


OF STEAM, AND 
ON STEAM NAVIGATION. 


By JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A. F.R.S.E., 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts of Scotland. 
“A work on Steam and Steam Navigation in which Science 
and interesting information are equally combined.” 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


By the same Author, 

A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 
Illustrated by 2438 Enerovings on Wood, and 15 folding Plates on 
“ Steel. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Most lete and ci jalseee he same time it is 
pa ape clearly, and luminously written; considering the 
number of illustrations, it is a very cheap book. and_as it ex- 
pate all the modern improvements and applications, it cannot 
jail in being a boon which every mechanist and engineer will 
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Now in course of Piblication, 


To be completed in Eight Parts, price 6s. each, Seven of which have already appeared, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


NEW EDITION. 


This Atlas, which is already favourably known by the large circulation of the former Edition, is unsurpassed either 
in accuracy or beauty of execution by any work of its class, while in cheapness it is altogether unrivalled. It containg 
SIXTY-ONE FOLIO MAPS, engraved on Steel, in the first style of Art, by SIDNEY HALL, HUGHES, and others, with 
Geographical Descriptions, Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the Names occurring in the several Maps, amounting 
to nearly 60,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the Map in which they will be found. 

The present Edition has been revised and corrected throughout, and many important New Maps have been added to 
it- Part VIL—which alone is required to complete the Work,—will contain the General Index, and will appear in 
aon Part VIIL containing the New Maps, is just published, and is recommended to the purchasers of the former 

idition. 

___‘* We may now say, with certainty, that as no Atlas exceeds Black’s in the neatness of its form and the utility of ity 
dimensions, so, in geographical accuracy, and beauty of execution, it equals any work extant of similar pretensions, and 
yet greater charge. We have not been disappointed in a single reference to any of the Maps yet issued, and we hayg 
severely tested those of the present number.”—Alas. 





Now completed, in 21 volumes, 4to. 


Illustrated by 596 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, with aGENERAL INDEX of upwards of 
68,000 References, 


THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


Tur general recommendations of the Work are so well expressed in the following selections from the 
Critical Notices of the public Press, that the Proprietors, instead of employing language of their own in 
describing its leading characteristics, will rest satisfied with presenting these extracts for public perusal, 
Although selected from a variety of sources (including some of the highest critical authorities in this country), 
the Proprietors have endeavoured to combine the selections in such a manner as to give a connected view of 
the distinguishing merits of the Work. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopzdia, for that only is cheap which is excellent.”! “It is our firm 
conviction that the British public was never before in possession of a work of this class so é 
in all its departments, so varied in its subjects, so profound in its information, or sanctioned with the 
stamp of such great authorities, in every branch of the Arts, Sciences, and General Literature.”* “The 
first thinkers, writers, and savans of the age, have in this book consolidated a body of Philosophy, Hie 
tory, Belles Lettres, Biography, Science, and Art, which fulfils whatever is required from a complete 
circle of Literature and the Sciences.”* “With the exception of such articles as remain comparatively 
unaffected by the progress of time and improvement, by far the greater number have been written 
expressly for this edition, and, in every instance, by persons the most eminent in the respective depart- 
ments of knowledge of which they have been employed to treat.”* “To such an extent has this substi- 
tution of new matter been carried, that in some of the volumes three-fourths of the whole contents aw 
entirely new.”3 “For extent of usefulness, and moderation of price, it appears to us unparalleled; 
and to men whose fortunes and rooms do not permit them the enjoyment of a large collection of books, 
we cannot conceive a more valuable acquisition than’ this edition of that most comprehensive of all 
works—the Encyclopedia Britannica.”® 

“The Index,—a work of stupendous labour, and, without doubt, the most comprehensive index of 
miscellaneous literature and science in the English language,—exhibits in a very striking manner the 
vast extent of information contained in the Encyclopwdia, and must prove of invaluable service to all 
who have occasion to consult books of reference.”7 

“The quality of the paper,—the remarkable elegance of the typography,—and the beauty of the 
plates, combined with the literary value of its contents, render it the best, and because the best—the 
cheapest Encyclopedia ever published in Britain.”* “Now that the country is being deluged with diluted 
stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the Science and the Literature of 
England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?”® 

“To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergyman 
and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, and the cultivator of Literature or the Fine 
Arts, the Encyciopa:piA Britannica will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope of 
its information also recommends it in an especial manner to emigrants and other persons resident in 
quarters where access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of extensive 
libraries.” “An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment 
but that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary 
voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.”!' As a token of 
presented by individuals or associations, no gift could be devised better calculated to fulfil the objects of 
such testimonials: for while the beauty and splendour of the work commend it to the taste of the donor, its 
great practical utility cannot fail to render it highly acceptable to the party receiving it. Lord Brougham, 
when alluding to certain provisions in the Copyright Act, respecting Encyclopedias, stated, in regard to 
the Encyclopadia Britannica, that “ if any work deserved to be encouraged by Parliament, it was this; at} 
any work was not only valuable and useful, but absolutely necessary for the country, it was this.” The P 
lishers therefore confidently recommend the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopidia Britannica as 4 work 
deserving of public confidence and support, and worthy of the national name. 
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